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London Agency for American Libraries 
EDW. G. ALLEN & SON, Lid., 


28 HENRIETTA ST., Covent Garden, LONDON. 


Special Notice to Librarians. 


British Catalogues of New and Old Books posted by every mail. 

Books sent by Mail, Parcel, or as Heavy Consignments. 

Advance Auction Catalogues of Rare Book Sales. 

Newspapers, Scientific Serials and Periodicals supplied promptly by mail 
or otherwise. 

Librarians who require Books from Great Britain are advised to lose no 
time in stocking their shelves. 
British published Books are becoming daily scarcer, owing mainly te 
the enormous increase of Public Libraries, and the widely spreading 
demand for British published Books. 


The following opinion was recently received from a correspondent: 


“ For some five or six and thirty years you have given us a service which 
in point of intelligence, accuracy and promptness could not in my opinion be 
surpassed. We have never had occasion to correct an account or to complain 
of delay. The various duties of collecting blue-books, pamphlets, continua- 
tions, rare books, etc., and of binding and shipping, have been discharged 
with energy, rapidity and economy. Your advice has always been sound and 
to our advantage; and I must add that my most cordial acknowledgment is 
due to you for your constant patience and courtesy in the tasks I have so 
often gratuitously imposed on you—z re, case of public men visiting London 
and requiring assistance and advice. Wishing you every success in your 
affairs.” 


EDW. G. ALLEN believes that he may fairly claim to be a Benefactor 
te the Intellectual Life of America, having, during his long experience of 
Library Work, shipped to American Libraries over two million Books, of 
course involving a very large expenditure of money. 


1856-1904. 
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Tue American Library Association Confer- 
ence at St. Louis was a success beyond all ex- 
pectations. The prophecy that amid the diver- 
sions of the World's Fair it would be imprac- 
ticable to hold an effective conference proved 
happily mistaken, for each morning the large 
Hall of Congresses was well filled, with a 
staying congregation, and although there was 
but one session a day of the conference 
proper, the afternoon meetings of state and 
other associations were so well attended that 
a stray Japanese librarian, seeking the A. L. 
A. at its headquarters in the Inside Inn mis- 
took these subsidiary meetings for the gen- 
eral conference, which he did not discover 
until the Saturday meeting. It was extremely 
felicitous that the national librarian should 
be the presiding officer of this conference, 
and it was a graceful recognition of the in- 
ternational scope of the meeting that the sev- 
eral official representatives of other countries 
were added to the lists of honorary vice- 
presidents by a rising vote. Nothing could 
be better than the tact and generalship with 
which President Putnam kept everything go- 
ing at a happy pace, and although his delight- 
ful introductions and interludes were some- 
times so long as to derange the time table of 
the program —a bad example for less felici- 
tous presidents—his presidency reached 
otherwise the ideal of executive management. 
The great body of the audience came to listen 
and learn, and nothing could divert even the 
younger folk from that stern duty and pleas- 
ant privilege. Although there was almost no 
debate and discussion, it was the unanimous 
vote of seniors and juniors that the confer- 
ence was one of profit as well as enjoyment 
to all who participated in it. 


ALTHOUGH visitors from abroad numbered 
scarcely more than a score, no less than six- 
teen countries were represented by library or 
diplomatic delegates, and the organized series 
of papers presented from the English asso- 
ciation and the individual reports from other 
countries gave the conference a really inter- 
national character. From beginning to end, 
excepting only the infra dig. reply of Mr. Jast, 
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as an honorary vice-president on behalf of the 
visiting delegates, the foreign addresses and 
papers were of a high character and inform- 
ing in contents. Several of the representa- 
tives from abroad, notably Prof. Biagi and 
Dr. Andersson, won the hearts of the confer- 
ence, and the proceedings culminated in the 
love-feast of farewell addresses made to and 
from our foreign brethren. The suggestion 
that the time was ripe for international feder- 
ation, as voiced in President Francis’s pleas- 
ant and practical address of welcome, was in 
every one’s mind, and took practical shape in 
the recommendation from the Council, unani- 
mously approved by the conference, for the 
appointment of a committee which should 
consult with representatives from other li- 
brary associations toward providing for in- 
ternational co-operation in this direction. The 
conference was notable in its national rela- 
tions, because of the vote of the National As- 
sociation of State Librarians to become a sec- 
tion of the American Library Association, 
and because of the culmination of the plans 
so vigorously initiated and promoted by Mr. 
Josephson for the organization of the Ameri- 
can Bibliographical Society. 


It was a revelation to many American li- 
brarians, which will perhaps promote becom- 
ing modesty in modification of our national 
library pride, to find in how many directions 
the library movements in other countries 
could “give us points.” The library move- 
ment of to-day is indeed a world impetus, and 
although its initiative is largely to be found 
in the American activity beginning in 1876, 
which will fitly culminate in an international 
federation, several countries have in specific 
directions far outstripped our own. Thus 
Mr. Nyhuus, carrying the American spirit 
back from Chicago to Christiania, was able to 
report from Norway the extension of popular 
libraries, with centralized co-operation in the 
selection of books, to towns within the Arctic 
Circle, and Dr. Andersson delighted the con- 
ference with his statement regarding the co- 
operative accessions catalog mutually pro- 
vided by the four leading libraries of Swed- 
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en, both these Scandinavian countries having 
also free postal facilities for the interchange 
of books among libraries for the benefit of 
scholars. Prof. Biagi had a like report to 
make from the other extremity of the con- 
tinent, for Italy also grants the franking priv- 
ilege for the exchange of books among her 
several national libraries, rare manuscripts 
being included in this system of inter-library 
exchange. Dr. Richardson confirmed from 
his personal experience the value of inter- 
library loans for the benefit of scholars, which 
he had experienced in France, and the cour- 
tesies to visiting scholars which he reported 
were acknowledged by the Association in the 
specific vote recommended by the Council. 
Mr. Jast’s admirable paper and the other pa- 
pers prepared in England under the scheme 
outlined by the L. A. U. K. committee showed 
that library extension in England had gone 
beyond American attainment, at least in li- 
brary lectures and in the “book talks” in 
English reading rooms, and that a beginning 
had been made in the relations of libraries 
with the schools on what is perhaps a better 
system than our own. These papers increased 
the generally expressed regret that our Eng- 
lish brethren had not been able to return in 
person the visit made by so large an Amer- 
ican delegation at the International Confer- 
ence of 1897. 

THE reports of committees, in several cases, 
as well as some of the more statistical pa- 
pers, were presented by title or in print, and 
the conference in fact did little business ex- 
cept in approving the recommendations of 
the Council, which held three meetings during 
the week — further depriving its members 
of adequate opportunity to see the Fair itself. 
The value of the Council, in providing for 
more deliberate and well-considered action 
than is possible in these great gatherings, was 
fully proven. It is proposed during the com- 
ing year to hold an independent session of 
the Council at which large questions may have 
adequate discussion, and conclusions may be 
shaped for the next meeting of the Associa- 
tion. The rule that a Council member shall 
not be re-elected until after the lapse of a 
year has resulted happily in the infusion of 
new blood into the Council, and the election of 
the new members showed an earnest desire to 
recognize good work in every section of the 
country and to make the Council thoroughly 
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representative. That it is thus representative 
was perhaps most notably shown in the vote 
of recommendation as to the next place of 
meeting — for most members of the Council 
individually preferred a place nearer the li- 
brary centers. It seemed, however, most de- 
sirable to afford opportunity for missionary 
work in the Northwest, which had never been 
visited by the Association, and the general 
willingness of members of the Association to 
attempt the journey was responsively heeded 
by the Council. 


Tue choice of Portland, Oregon, as the 
place of meeting for 1905 will doubtless be 
criticised by many because the distance, time 
and expense involved will prohibit participa- 
tion by many library people who do not like 
to miss a conference. When it was decided 
to hold the conference of 1891 in San Fran- 
cisco, criticism was made that representation 
would be confined to a few senior librarians 
who could manage the considerable expendi- 
ture. It was a surprising result that the spe- 
cial train which made so delightful a trans- 
continental journey was so largely filled with 
younger library people, especially ladies, who 
had evidently been saving throughout the 
year to take advantage of this special and un- 
usual opportunity. It is to be hoped that his- 
tory will repeat itself, and that nearer two 
hundred than one hundred from East, South, 
and mid-West may journey together on the 
special train to Oregon which, in coming and 
going, will give the travellers a_ realizing 
sense of the vastness and importance of our 
country. The visit of a strong delegation 
will do much to stimulate library interest in 
Oregon, Washington and Northern California 
which have yet to be awakened to library pro- 
gress as Central and Southern California has 
been, as the result of the earlier confer- 
ence. It is, of course, unfortunate that a 
meeting at so remote a corner of this big 
country will for a second year make impos- 
sible the representative debates which are 
usually so important a feature of A. L. A. 
conferences. But this difficulty will be meas- 
urably met, as indicated, by the interim meet- 
ing of the Council. Nevertheless it should be 
borne in mind that the conference of 1906 
ought to be planned to call out the largest pos- 
sible representation and to give the widest 
scope for democratic and representative de- 
bate. 
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THE LIBRARY AND THE SOCIAL MEMORY * 


By Georce E 


We may, most of us, recall our youthful 
gratitude to the preacher who at the begin- 
ning of his sermon outlined the chief heads 
of his discourse. Later on, these became 
cheering milestones on a road which too 
often seemed to stretch long and _ straight, 
and hot and dusty to the closing prayer. Let 
me follow this good example and prefix to 
my address a brief table of contents —a kind 
of subject catalog of what is on the cards. 

After a few forewords—or to give this 
paper an academic atmosphere shall we say 
certain prelusive prolegomena? — I shall out- 
line a recently exploited analogy between the 
individual and society. From this conceit 
I shall attempt to develop a way of conceiv- 
ing the meaning and ideals of the library 
as a social institution. Next, I shall with 
due diffidence venture on a short excursion 
into the field of concrete detail. Finally, I 
shall have a word or two to say about the 
idealism of your life work. 

Frankly — for concealment is quite futile 
—I am by way of being a sociologist. Now, 
a cynical friend, who has a disagreeable habit 
of saying clever things, insists that so far 
as he can find out sociology is “what every- 
body has always known, expressed in lan- 
guage which nobody can understand.” The 
irritating thing about this dictum is_ that 
there’s no denying it a measure of truth. It’s 
hardly a half—let us say a quarter truth. 
But after all does this ridicule rightly rest 
upon the sociologist alone? Are we not all 
the makers and worshippers of phrases? Does 
not every group — even the librarians — have 
its argot which tends to become cant? I 
seem to recall something about the functions 
and ethics of librarianship. Society is held 
together by these facile phrases which get 
themselves so glibly repeated. In business, 
politics, education, religion, stereotypes are 
so constantly employed that we almost for- 
get the possibilities of new combinations of 
movable type. We are hopelessly victims — 
so to say—of plate matter and patent in- 
sides. Even our talk is in standardized, in- 
terchangeable units. And then when we 


* Address delivered before New York Library As 
sociation, Lake Placid, Sept. 27, 1904 
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break away from the conventional and strike 
out new phrases how easily we may decei\ 


ourselves Is egotism so different from 


ishness? Does hypnotism whoily supersede 
mesmerism? Has physics quite supplanted 
natural philosophy or psychology taken the 
place of mental science? Just contemplate 
the philological feats of modern medicine 
Consider for example the rapid multiplica 
tion of terminations —too many of them 
fatal—in itis. The truth is that all prog 
ress in knowledge is largely a restatement 
of old problems in new terms. We agree to 
call certain mysteries by certain names, Grav; 
tation and electricity are in a sense mere 
ly labels for our ignorance. So long as we 
do not use the terms as though they stood 
for final explanations all is well. So, too, 
heredity and environment are words to con 
jure with in these days, but the more we pon 
der them the less certain we feel about them. 
Happy they — terque beati— who never ques 
tion the phrases which come trippingly from 
their tongues! 

All this merely to insist that phrasemaking 
and the “elaboration of the obvious” are not 
foibles of the sociologist only, but that every 
group is addicted to the same delusive pas 
time 

My task is to make some new phrases for 
your professional activities, to put what you 
have always known into unwonted language, 
which, however, I hope may not be wholly 
unintelligible 
profit in having in an outsider unhampered 


I suppose that there is some 


by too much special knowledge of your chosen 
field. His ill-concealed ignorance is, to be 
sure, diverting, but he serves a more im 
portant purpose in trying at least to relate 
your work in a large way to the great life 
tasks of society. This is worth while for 
two reasons. If you are puffed up with pride 
or feel the whole burden of human progress 
resting on your shoulders it is well to remind 
you that there are other agencies which have 
a hand in promoting the welfare of mankind; 
there are, so to say, other hooks in circula 
tion 

Again, if you ever lapse into routine and 
lose for a time the wider vision, it may hearten 
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you to get a glimpse of the great sweep of 
our common life and to feel more vividly 
your share in the collective task of winning 
a higher plane of thought and feeling for 
your fellows. 

And now for the promised analogy. You 
remember Spencer’s biological figure of the 
social organism with all its ingenious paral- 
lelism between society and the animal body. 
This organic idea has been taken up into 
our speech. It appears everywhere and has 
been elaborated endlessly. There’s no re- 
sisting the logical possibilities of this conceit. 
One of your own fraternity describes the li- 
brary as “a living organism having within 
itself infinite capacity for growth and repro- 
duction.” * Another librarian affirms that 
the library is “a powerful disinfectant in pre- 
venting the spread of crime.” ft This notion 
of literature as listerine, stands unsurpassed, 
I think, in sociological lore, unless it be shad- 
owed a little by Josiah Strong’s likening of 
education to a social pepsin which facilitates 
the digestion and assimilation of large masses 
of ignorant foreigners in our great cities! 
So much by way of showing that sociologists 
are not the only people who beguile them- 
selves with analogies. 

The biological figure has of late fallen 
somewhat into the background. These are 
psychological days. There is a psychology of 
childhood, a psychology of adolescence, a 
psychology of advertising, a psychology of 
salesmanship—and there is Henry James. 
Then, too, there is a social psychology which 
has conceived mental life for the social group 
and traces a parallel between the individual 
and society on the mental side. Habit in the 
individual finds an analogue in the customs 
and conventions of collective life. As in- 
dividual conduct is largely unreflective, so, 
too, the activities of society are for the most 
part unconscious, f#.¢., without concerted pur- 
pose or plan. On occasions, however, the 
person becomes aware of himself as con- 
fronted hy a problem to be solved, and then 
with conscious adjustment of means to ends 
he devises a way out of his dilemma. In 
similar fashion a social group, a labor union 
or a nation, may in time of conflict or danger 
develop a social consciousness and with con- 


* The public library movement in the U. S. Jo- 
seph Leroy Harrison. N. FE. Mag., Aug., 1894. 

+ The public library, a paying investment.—Out- 
look, Feb., 1903. 
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certed purpose and a common policy seek 
to solve the problem in its path. Moreover, 
the individual in all his acts is dependent upon 
memory, whether it be conscious recollection 
or unreflective, habitual tendency to react in 
a certain way to a given stimulus. In like 
manner a group, be it a family or a state, de- 
pends for its solidarity and its activity upon 
a social memory, a tradition of knowledge, 
skill, taste, and ideals. 

The dependence of personality upon mem- 
ory has been emphasized by Emerson: “It,” 
[memory] he says, “is the thread on which 
the beads of man are strung, making the 
personal identity which is necessary to moral 
action. Without it all life and thought were 
an unrelated § succession. . . . Memory 
holds together past and present, beholding 
both, existing in both, abides in the flowing, 
and gives continuity and dignity to human 
life. It holds us to our family, to friends 
Hereby a home is possible; hereby only a new 
fact has value.” 

To the individual the present has no mean- 
ing, save as past experience enabies him to 
interpret it. In a true sense personality is 
memory. Equally true is it that a_ social 
group maintains its integrity only under the 
unifying influence of a common tradition 
communicated from generation to generation. 
The family is unified not by economic inter- 
dependence, but by living a common life with 
common memories and a group loyalty. The 
fraternity perpetuates itself by initiation, 
ritual and instruction in tradition. The 
church preserves its continuity in so far as 
its history, its saints, its authority and ideals 
are vividly impressed upon each member. 
The nation fosters patriotism by exalting 
heroes, execrating traitors, celebrating vic- 
tories, depreciating enemies, extolling national 
virtues. It builds monuments, founds univer- 
sities, museums and libraries, appoints holi- 
days and festivals, holds ceremonies, admin- 
isters law, enforces customs, i.¢., employs end- 
less devices for impressing the past upon the 
present. The social memory gives meaning 
and purpose to national life. In Comte’s 
phrase, “the living are ruled by the dead.” 
Groups differ as to the scope given to inno- 
vation, and to the consequent modification of 
tradition. The Chinese are the slaves of their 
social memory. We Americans boast of our 
lack of reverence for the past, even when the 
spell-binder is sweeping all before him with 
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claptrap appeals to our national history, and 
the shades of Washington and Jefferson are 
taking an active part in a presidential cam- 
paign. Every enduring society must in the 
nature of things conserve its fundamental 
ideals or at least modify them by a gradual, 
almost imperceptible process. Our Constitu- 
tion endures and gives continuity to our na- 
tional life, but its admirers extol not only 
its permanence but its flexibility. 

Such are the general outlines of the an- 
alogy. The late Gabriel Tarde, in his “Lo- 
zique sociale,” likened a great library to a 
brain, each book a cell, and the catalog the pons 
by which the cortical surfaces are co-ordinated. 
It is all perfectly simple and clear, quite in 
Spencer’s most convincing manner. An ef- 
ferent nerve current enters the brain, the 
pons switches it into the appropriate tract, 
a brain cell series is put in circuit, and im- 
mediately an appropriate afferent current re- 
turns to stimulate the proper movement. In 
like manner an inquirer hastens to a library 
He desires a fact. The 


The machinery of 


of a million volumes. 
catalog gives him a clue. 
the library is set in motion. Presently the 
right book is in the visitor’s hands. He 
turns the pages, finds the fact, makes his notes 
and hurries away to put the knowledge at the 
service of society. Surely a pretty analogy 
this. It capers in frolicsome fashion on 
two legs, and now and then even touches the 
earth with a third, but it flatly refuses to put 
a fourth foot upon the ground. We cannot 
waste our time with these teasing and futile 
fancies. We find some uwse 
for the larger and more general analogy. It 


may, however, 
will serve as a rack to hang things on, a box 
of pigeon-holes into which to distribute fa- 
miliar facts. 

What are the tests of an efficient memory 
for the individual and have these any appli- 
cation te the nature and service of the social 
memory or tradition? 

First of all, or the brain cells 
which preserve it, must be in connection with 
the whole body, at the service of every part. 
Each cell and organ must be able to appeal 
tc memory for aid and direction, and in turn 
may contribute to the building up of the 
brain. 

In the second place, the memory must be 
related closely to the life and work of the 
individual, so that it may aid him in the 
solution of his peculiar problems. Special- 


memory, 
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ization of work depends directly upon special- 


ition of memory, 


and 


made 


lhirdly, memory should be retentive 
well orgamzed; knowledge 


ind systematic so that it may be 


must be 


permanent 


quickly available. A hap-hazard, unorgan- 
i s 
memory in which important things get 


relied upon for 


ized 
mislaid or lost is not to be 
efficient aid in an emergency. 

Fourth, 
It should hasten eagerly to the inter- 


memory must be active, not slug- 
gish. 
pretation of new experiences and the formu- 
lation of plans to meet the new situations as 
they arise. 

Fifth, the memory must be selective, pre- 
serving the accurate facts, the better images, 
the nobler mental pictures in order that the 
personal life may be dignified, serene, aspir- 
ing, rising steadily to higher planes of thought 
and feeling 

Before we apply these criteria to the social 
memory let us try to make that idea a little 
more concrete and definite. Civilization in 
general is a rather elusive notion, but our 
own national life seems a fairly real and 
precise thing. What is our national memory 
or tradition and where is it to be found? It 
is made up of a vast mass of knowledge about 
nature and man in many aspects, of technical 
skill, of taste, of ideals as to conduct, of 
ways of behaving, and 
conventions. And all these are actualiy vital 
in the brains and bodies of individuals. A 
common to 


countless customs 


vague and minimal amount 1s 
practically all citizens, but the vast bulk is 
divided up among specialized dividuals and 
large part of the tradition is 


incorporated in tangible forms, 


groups. <A 
symbolic, #.¢. 
euch as books, manuscripts, pictures, monu- 
ments, apparatus, tools, machines, buildings, 
law, 


It is adminis- 


costumes, flags. political organization, 
ceremonies, forms of speech. 
tered by many institutions which consciously 
or unconsciously co-operate or conflict in the 
great task of transmitting the accumulated 
mass from generation to generation. The li- 
brary 1s one of these institutions which not 
only has its own work to do, but has vital 
relations with all the rest; with individual, 
family, school, church, museum, art gallery, 
historical monuments, professional groups and 
numberless other associations. It is impos- 
sible to consider the library as an isolated 
social institution. In its very nature and func- 
tion it is a co-operating and unifying agency. 
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It is one of the means by which the social 
memory is put at the service of society. With 
the parallel between the individual memory 
and the social tradition as a guide, let us 
apply to the library the tests which have been 
already suggested. ‘The analogy comes to 
this: our national life will be vigorous and 
progressive in so far as this social memory 
or tradition is accessible, adaptable, organized, 
active and sifted 

Ihe outstanding feature of the modern li- 
brary movement is its democratic trend. Let 
us fancy several maps ot the country suc- 
cessively spread before us. We shall imagine 
each library to be marked by a red spot, and 
its readers indicated by radiating lines ending 
in tiny dots. Let us look at a map for 177 
There is Franklin's Library Company, 
Philadelphia, and a dozen other libraries, 
chiefly in New England. How limited and 
local the radiating lines! Here’s a map for 
1800. Note the medical, law, theological li- 
braries in Boston, New Haven, New York, 
Princeton and Philadelphia, and the State 
Library at Trenton. That other dot stands 
for the beginning of the Congressional li- 
brary. Turn now to 1820. The number of 
libraries is increasing steadily, especially in 
New England towns. Salisbury, Ct., has a 
genuinely public collection of books. ‘The 
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others are supported by subscriptions or by 
college or private funds. These large spots 
in New York and Boston are Mercantile 
libraries, with evening classes. The radiat- 
ing lines are multiplying slowly from all these 
centers. Here is the map for 1840. What 
does this outbreak in New York mean? 
These are DeWitt Clinton’s district school 
libraries: not very flourishing, to be sure, 
but they establish a principle, the state sup- 
port of local school libraries. We turn to 
another map —this for 1860. Here appear 
large private foundations in New York, and 
the municipal library of Boston. Towns and 
cities east and west are dotted, colleges are 
springing up, and the radiating red lines have 
multiplied perceptibly. The map for 1880 
displays marked growth. Notice the thicken- 
ing spots, especially in the middle west. In 
1890 the same tendency is to be noted. How 
the radiating lines are increasing in number 
and complexity! In the cities the local libra- 
ries are beginning to be connected by co- 
operating lines. See how these city libraries 


are pushing ont branches into the different 
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urban districts. From each of these subor 
dinate centers, lines are radiating to many 
individuals and families. ‘he last map shall 
depict the present. What is the meaning of 
these long lines stretching from such centers 
as Albany, Chicago and Madison, into towns 
and villages? These stand for travelling li- 
braries and picture collections, sent from the 
large centers and locally circulated. Note 
the extension of lines in cities. There are 
many more branches; even engine houses, 
police stations, hospitals, and railway ca- 
booses have been invaded. Again, see the 
lines stretching to the school houses, the 
Sunday schools, the women’s club rooms, to 
museums and art galleries. And — most in- 
teresting of all—can you trace these tiny red 
lines, spreading from libraries in Bosten, 
Cleveland, and other cities? The children 
have felt the touch of the library and are 
welcomed to their own reading rooms. Nor 
must we overlook various commercial enter- 
prises, circulating libraries in towns and 
cities, and the vast distributing system, with 
its center at Philadelphia. Moreover, there 
has been, during the past quarter century, 
a marked increase in family libraries, which 
cannot fail to foster an interest in the larger 
public collections of books. The encyclopedia 
is, in a sense, an abstract or extract of the pub- 
lic library. Every family encyclopedia, with 
its bibliographies, is ultimately a feeder for the 
library, even though it may seem at first 
thought a substitute. Suppose we were to 
add to our map a dot for each private book 
collection of at least a hundred volumes 
How bewildering the result would be! The 
lines would cross and intertwine until the 
imagination quite broke down. Let us aban- 
don our maps and seek their general sig- 
nificance. In one respect the library move- 
ment, notably of late years, has been an ex- 
pansion. The libraries have pressed their 
way to the people, have sought to multiply 
relations with the oublic. They have be- 
ccme more and more democratic, either 
through direct support from state and mu- 
nicipality, or through the spirit in which 
trustees and librarians have administered 
privately founded institutions. They are 
rushing steadily toward that ideal of an in- 
telligent democracy, the free and habitual re- 
sort of every man, woman and child to the 
easily accessible, well-organized, and wisely 
selected traditions of civilized mankind. The 
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libraries are seeking to put the social memory 
at the service of the whole social body. 

Again, the library movement recognizes 
the fundamental importance of specialization 
corresponding te the social division of labor, 
intellectual as well as physical. We need not 
cwell upon the obvious relation of special 
Libraries in law, theology, medicine, and tech 
nology to schools, colleges and universities. 
Ot the local general library adaptations are 
demanded and most willingly provided. The 
predominant industrial activities of a com- 
niunity should be reflected in the local library, 
as for example, anthracite coal mining in the 
Wilkes-Barre, and copper production in the 
Calumet and Hecla reference rooms. Books 
in foreign ianguages are wisely added to the 
hbraries of cities where immigrant families 
are numerous. When the Woman's Club ts 
covering the universe in a winter's program, 
the breathiess librarian seeks to furnish the 
Argonauts with a reasonably adequate list of 
Looks and references. When the school prin- 
cipals and teachers make demands, the libra- 
rien is ready with special collections, some 
of them purchased for the very purpose. All 
ministers are not content with commentaries, 
books of illustrations, denominational week- 
lies and other humdrum homiletic materials. 
For them, volumes must be provided which 
ultimately will refresh and stimulate their 
congregations. Moreover, in the progressive 
modern library, special rooms and literature 
jor the children must be provided. The New 
York State Library in furnishing books tor 
the blind, affords a touching illustration, not 
cnly of opening up new channels of com- 
munication. but of adapting the library to a 
class peculiarly in need of a richer and fuller 
cubiective life. Nor is this a purely individ- 
ual service, for who shall say when some 
darkened soul may catch the vision and 

“see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight.” 

With the local Historical Society the li- 
brary usually finds co-operation easy and con- 
genial, while in the absence of such an organ- 
ization. the library should practically take 
upon itself the task of preserving local rec- 
ords in many forms, and of cultivating in 
the community a corporate pride founded 
upon something other than industrial statis 
tics, brick pavements, water-works, trolley 
care and a victorious ball-nine. The time 


will come when many a library will include 
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an art collection, a museum ol natural history 
and a social museum, in which will be pre 
erved, after the manner of the Federal Mu 
seum of Zurich and the National Museum ot 
Nuremberg, furniture, house interiors, tools, 
itensils, costumes which shail afford vivid 
pictures of the social history of the locality 
and region. lo these will be added exhibits 
illustrating various industrial processes, local 
and national. Think of the educational value 
of such a museum, not only for pupils in the 
schools, but for the public generally. Let 
there be no misapprehension about the extent 
of this localizing of the library. It goes with 
out saying that such differentiation must be 
based upon a well-rounded general selection 
of books and material, such as that worked 
ovt in the forthcoming model library list of 
the A. L. A. In this adaptation to its en- 
\ironment, the modern library is working 
toward another ideal of a democracy, name- 
ly, such library equipment as shall recognize 
and aid every permanent and worthy activity 
and interest of the community 

One of the fluent phrases of the times as- 
cures us that “These are days of organization 
and centralization.” We have seen detached 
railways fused into trunk lines, these in turn 
combined into systems, which by pooling ar- 
rengements and traffic agreements are merged 
into what is really a national railway organ- 
ization. Telegraph lines have gradually been 
unified into two great companies whose ap- 
parent rivalry is one of the jests of the com- 
mercial world Telephone centralization, in 
spite of lecal competition, has gone steadily 
on. until exchanges from Portland to Den- 
ver are in communication with a general 
system. Industrial combination is too fa- 
miliar to require comment. The department 
store and the mail-order house are significant 
facts of commercial life Educational in- 
titutions are more and more coming into re- 
lations of uniformity and co-operation. Many 
states have fairly unified systems extending 
from. kindergarten to university Nothing 
cold be more beautifully organized than the 
pelitiea, spell-binders, who, with uniform 
campaign text-books and party platforms as 
their guides, are distributing the same ideas 
to their fellow citizens in all parts of the 
country The lyceum lecturers and the 
clergymen, through the influences of imitated 
leaders and the wuniforming effect of a cem- 
mon professional training and literature, are 
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moulded more and more to a type which is 
maintained by constant communication and 
interchange of material. It would have been 
strange if the library movement had with- 
stood this universal trend. Since 1876 there 
has been a steadily growing tendency toward 
organization, first in the technique of libra- 
rianship, second in the organization of each 
library as a unit, third in the establishment 
of co-operative relations, personal and offi- 
cial, between different libraries. It is pos- 
sible to-day to speak of the library movement 
as a whole, because this organization of units 
into a system has made so suggestive a be- 
ginning 

I shall, for obvious reasons, avoid com- 
monplace remarks about cataloging and other 
technicalities. Suffice it to say that modern 
methods have transformed the library from 
a haystack to a post-office, as it were, or — 
just to recall our analogy — from indifferen- 
tiated protoplasm to a highly organized cor- 
tical substance. Library methods have pro- 
vided a key for all modernly administered 
beok collections, which makes every detail 
quickly available. This is a really remarkable 
achievement, and you must regard with pride 
the extension of your methods to the business 
world. 

But the increase of periodical literature 
imposed upon librarians another task, that of 
indexing the articles appearing in magazines 
and reviews. From the first issue of Poole’s 
index in 1848, this problem has been steadily 
attacked, and with increasing success. The 
co-operative, cumulative index marked a dis- 
tinct advance in frequency of publication, 
as well as in other details. The proposals 
for co-operative cataloging, the present plan 
of supplying cards from the Congressional 
library, the existing arrangements for inter- 
library loans and exchanges, all suggest a 
significant tendency toward the unification of 
all libraries into a single flexible, co-operative 
system. 

The formation of library associations, ¢is- 
trict, state and national, with the consequent 
development of an esprit de corps, and of 
professional ideals, is only another aspect of 
this one great trend toward what Mr. Spencer 
would call heterogeneous, definite and co- 
herent integration, 

As we survey this sweep of things, may 
we not foresee the not too distant day when 
the Congressional library will issue a great 


catalog containing, not the titles of any one 
library, but a national catalog, including the 
important books of all libraries? Why can- 
rot the library equal the enterprise of the 
mail order houses And then, may we not 
fancy the Congressional library, through af- 
filiations with Boston, Chicago, Denver and 
San Francisco, and by exchange arrange- 
ments with all other libraries, public and pri- 
vate, together with mailing privileges at a 
low rate, putting at the service of any citi- 
ven, especially in the rural regions, any book 
that he may desire? Of course, this is quite 
Utopian and socialistic, or if it is not, Mr. 
Dewey worked out all the details years ago. 
It may serve, however, as a graphic way of 
affirming that the ideal toward which the li- 
brary, as an agency of the social memoty, 
is working is such local and general organ- 
izaticn of library resources as shall make it 
possible for any citizen to learn quickly what 
literature or picture or exhibit is available 
anywhere in the country, and to have a given 
thing put at his service in the briefest possible 
time. 

Now we come to the library as an active, 
rather than a passive social institution. I 
purposely pass over the familiar, time-worn 
jests at the expense of those fossilized guar- 
dians of society’s treasure-houses, who may 
be said to have held the mausoleum, safety- 
deposit, or incubating theories as to the 
nature of the library. While such a Cer- 
berus survives here and there, the day of ac- 
tivity, aggressiveness, advertising, has been 
ushered in. The spirit which organized classes 
in connection with the mercantile libraries in 
1820 has been revived, and new conditions 
and new zeal have transformed the whole 
library movement. I will not bore you 
with familiar details. Easy access to book- 
shelves and stacks, information desks, chil- 
dren’s rooms with story-hours and home 
visiting, bulletin boards, new book-lists, spe- 
cial bibliographies on important current events 
published in local papers, postal cards and 
letters announcing to ministers, teachers and 
others the receipt of new books of special 
professional interest —these are a few of the 
ways in which the library is expressing itself 
as an active force in the community 

The time must come when bibliographical 
experts will be found in every library to 
render special service at low fees. Such a 
staff could conduct courses in high schools 
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and in the library, courses dealing with the 
use of library facilities —a pressing need in 
every community where dense ignorance as 
to how to consult a library collection still 
prevails. These experts could give valuable 
aid to ministers, teachers, women’s clubs, 
reading circles, Sunday schools and other 
individuals and groups. The librarians them- 
selves are rendering effective aid in this field, 
but in any but the smallest library such a spe- 
cialized service becomes a pressing necessity. 

In university libraries especially there is a 
demand for library service of this sort. It is 
an absurd fetish — the old notion that the true 
scholar must personally plod through the en- 
tire literature published in his field. The bib- 
liographical expert will become a more and 
more important factor in the active side of 
librarianship. In Bacon’s “New Atlantis” Sol- 
omon’s House is depicted as a research uni- 
versity in which division of mental labor is 
carried to a high degree of perfection. One 
class of scholars are described as giving their 
whole time to making abstracts of all that has 
been done in a given field and then passing 
their data on to inventors who discover new 
truth on the basis of knowledge already 
attained. 

The active library will constantly add to its 
resources. Picture collections are not un- 
common. With the rapid spread of electri- 
cally lighted stereopticons in school, church 
and family, there is no reason why the library 
should not provide a collection of slides. And 
why should not pianola rolls ultimately be 
added to the library’s resources? Every li- 
brary should have a lecture room for chil- 
dren’s story-hours, for talks on books and art 
or any theme appropriate to the place. We do 
not forget that the first University Extension 
lectures in the United States were given in 
connection with a public library, nor that 
many extension courses are now conducted 
in library buildings, where civic improve- 
ment and similar organizations also find a 
hospitable welcome. 

Allusion has been made to the demands of 
schools, clubs, and individuals upon the li- 
brary, but it is only fair to say that these 
demands are usually instigated by the alert 
and aggressive librarian, who, like the shrewd 
politician, arranges for a spontaneous upris- 
ing of the public, and then with charming 
acquiescence and docility, carries out the pop- 
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ular will. Certainly, tested by the criterion of 
activity, the American public owes much to 
the library which seeks to make the social 
memory prompt and efficient, constantly 
bringing knowledge of the past to bear upon 
the life of the present 

Once more, the library has a selective func- 
tion. It exercises a censorship which in- 
volves a delicate and sometimes a difficult 
duty. The primary responsibility may be said 
to rest with the publishers, but it is their out- 
put which the librarians must sift. Tests of 
accuracy, scholarship, literary workmanship, 
ethical influence must be applied, but in no 
narrow, sectarian, or provincial spirit. If 
there were no other reason why librarians 
should be truly broad and cultivated persons 
this alone would be decisive. But more than 
this liberal attitude is necessary. These are 
days of specialization, and the librarians must 
rely largely for the formation of decisions 
upon authorities, as these pass judgment in 
the more careful and scholarly reviews. The 
plan by which the American Library Asso- 
ciation has submitted its lists to scholars and 
others of presumably expert knowledge sug- 
gests the possible organization of this selec- 
tive function on a systematic basis. The uni- 
versity library secures a large part of its ac- 
cessions in filling the well-considered de- 
mands of the various departments. 

The power of the library to control the 
choice of its readers is limited in many ways. 
Objectionable literature finds a wide margin 
for circulation between rejection by the well- 
administered library and exclusion from the 
United States mails. The power of the library 
lies in the influence of suggestion and the 
gradual correction of taste in connection with 
good books. About the goodness of books 
there may be endless discussion. It is the 
fashion in certain quarters to speak slightingly 
of fiction, and to regard the large percentage 
it attains in library circulation as a negligible 
quantity so far as educational influences go. 
This is manifestly absurd. Good fiction is the 
vehicle of science, history, literature, philos- 
ophy and ethics. It gives a background for 
life; it affords material for personal growth. 
It confers a sense of human continuity and 
makes for social solidarity. The very wave of 
imitation which sets a million people reading 
the same novel — offensive as this is to super- 
sensitive individuals —is of vast importance 
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in the fusing of persons into a people. This 
is not to say, of course, that the reading of 
historical, scientific, economic and _ political 
works of a systematic character is not to be 
in every way encouraged. 

Arnold Toynbee once said to a group of 
workingmen, “Apathy can only be overcome 
by enthusiasm, and enthusiasm can only be 
aroused by two things, first an ideal which 
takes the imagination by storm, and second a 
definite intelligible plan for carrying that ideal 
out into practice.” You are not apathetic in 
your work. We have been warned against 
sentimentality and effusiveness, yet the funda- 
mental truth is. that nothing worth while is 
accomplished in this world without the com- 
bination of enthusiasm with wisdom, the ideal 
with the plan. I have tried by this survey to 
present in its broad outlines the social aspect 
of your chosen work. There is satisfaction 
in the reflection that you are helping to en- 
rich and broaden individual lives, but there is 
even greater stimulus in the thought that you 
are distributing knowledge, and ideals which 
are being elaborated by the social processes 
into types and standards, elements of national 
character that will endure through genera- 
tions; that in seeking to multiply connections 
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with the people, in adapting your resources to 
their needs, in organizing these resources in 
the most available way, in arousing an in- 
terest among those whom you would serve, in 
carefully sifting the material which comes 
from the press, you are rendering a vital ser- 
vice to your country; you are helping to ad- 
minister the social memory. These are ideals 
which may well “take the imagination by 
storm,” and fill you, not with the evanescent 
emotion of the mass meeting, but with that 
steady glow of enthusiasm which endures in 
the daily duty. These ideals become effective 
through your technique, but that, in turn, 
whatever its service to others, is for you, 
without the vision, mere lifeless mechanism 

With such ideals are to be counted 
happy mortals. You may well live the life of 
the mind and of the spirit, loyal to what 
Watson has so finely called “the things that 
are more excellent”: 


you 


“The grace of friendship, mind and heart, 
Linked with their fellow heart and mind, 
The gains of science, gifts of art, 
The sense of oneness with our kind, 
The thirst to know and understand, 
A large and liberal discontent, 
These are the gifts in life’s rich hand, 
The things that are more excellent.” 


THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT ONCE MORE: A PLEA FOR OUR PROFESSIONAL 
IDEAL. 


By Juuia E. Petree, Vassar College Library 


As suggested in the recent articles in the 
LrprARY JOURNAL on this subject, the short- 
comings of the librarian from the assistant’s 
pcint of view and the faults of the assistant 
from the librarian’s point of view provoke 
frequent discussion. It inevitably follows 
that if the assistant and the librarian stand 
off and critically take each other’s measure, 
material will be found to keep this subject 
ever with us. But, surely, in the working li- 
brary this double point of view should be 
impossible. If librarianship is a profession, 
the statement that the librarian and the as- 
sistant have the same ideal in their work 
should be a truism. But, can it be that we do 


not maintain this ideal pure enough to keep 
our interests united, our point of view single? 
or, is it possible that failure lies rather here 
— that some of us have not a clear-cut con- 


ception of what this professional point of 
view really is? 

What is our professional ideal? It is not 
an ideal of personal comfort —the spirit 
which rates that position most desirable that 
gives the most comfortable return in a pe- 
cuniary way for the least expenditure of 
energy. It is not an ideal of self-aggrandize- 
ment or self-advancement —the spirit that 
seeks a place from which he may command 
the respectful regard or envy of the world. 
It is not even the ideal of self-development — 
the spirit that craves the splendid opportunity 
of bringing all one’s powers into action. 
These are all personal motives which may or 
may not find a place in our work. Our pro- 
fessional ideal is something very different, 
perhaps higher, at any rate less selfish and 
more humble — the ideal of service, the spirit 
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which sees an uplifting influence upon society noble enthusiasm of a humble soul, this 
in the general library movement of to-day, should be the heritage of every man and 
which has some conception of the individual woman entering the profession. This alone 


library as an efficient factor in the movement, 
efforts in the 
The young 


and desires to contribute its 
world’s work along these lines. 
woman of abounding energy who is eager to 
do something, just for the sake of doing 
something, has not found this spirit; but she 
who considers the value of that which she 
wishes to do, and, weighing her natural apti- 
tudes, sees the opportunity to do it in the 
profession she chooses, and chooses her pro- 
fession because she does see this opportunity 
in it, has a true professional ideal 

Possibly here I may be open to attack 
This really sounds very fine, says my practi- 
cal friend, but how many young women go 
into library work as Gisinterested philanthro- 
pists? The average young woman, either 
forced by circumstances to earn her own liv- 
ing, or seeking by preference to “be independ 
ent” comes to the training school or appren- 
tice class with a very definite idea of under- 
going a preparation which will place her in 
the way of a fair salary. This may be true, 
but surely no right-spirited young woman 
can spend this time of preparation in studying 
the workings of our libraries to-day without 
gaining such broad visions of the possible 
field of usefulness for the public library that 
it elevates her calling into a profession, and 
a profession whose end is not self-seeking, but 
self-giving. It is just this —an appreciation 
of the end attained by a work large enough 
and noble enough to attach to itself a body of 
principles and traditions — which makes the 
line of demarcation between a wage-earning 
and a professional class. It is just this that 
makes librarianship a profession, and libra- 
rians, the whole rank and file of us, are as 
truly a professional class as teachers 

It is right to speak of our work as a busi- 
ness contract, it is right to urge the con 
scientious performance of duty, it is right to 
insist upon finding joy in our work. But our 
professional satisfaction springs from a source 
behind all these: it lies in the belief that we 
are contributing, in however humble a way, to 
some final result that appeals to us as per- 
manently desirable 
word, but if we translate this feeling toward 
our work as an enthusiasm for usefulness, the 


“Inspiration” is a tabooed 


brings to our work a certain professional selt 
respect which 1s the backbone of efficient set 
who lacks it is on the other side 
In this 


appreciatior of the 


vice, and he 


of the threshold there is no senti 


mentality A true end 
means a testing of every method by its results 
It applies 


It is this in 


it brings into play every faculty 
to the minutest detail of work 

an assistant, who in some rare instance may 
tind herself under a she 
fails to find this standard, that enables her t 
look beyond the possible deficiencies of her 
immediate chief and rejoice in the larger re 
sults to which her own right spirit helps to 
fall 


superior in whom 


contribute, even though her one library 
short of its full possibilities 

Do we not all of us believe this in theory? 
Do we not pour it forth with eloquence at our 
fermal library openings? But can it be that 
this spirit does not shine with sufficient clear- 
ness in our work, that it is not an ideal we 
expect to find as the practical working prin- 
ciple to guide our staff? Can it be that we 
somehow tacitly take it for granted that the 
librarian alone has the monopoly of this bright 
spirit whose light does not penetrate the dim 
underworld of the assistant? But if we do 
believe this is a working ideal upon which 
the library's practical everyday relations to 
society should be based, if we reckon it a part 
of the necessary equipment of both librarian 
and assistant, how unnecessary to ask who 
will be most popular with his staff, the libra- 
rian devoted to the good of the work or the 
librarian devoted to the good of the worker! 
The two are in the long run identical. The 
earnest worker does not ask for easy hours, 
light work and big pay. What she does ask 
and expect to receive are comfortable hours, 
a possible amount of work, and fair pay, and 
these in the long run all tend to increase her 
efficiency. Certainly the librarian imposing 
such conditions upon his staff that the death 
of an assistant could in the remotest way be 
attributable to these conditions is an impos 
sible one. Even if increased library service at 
the expense of the health of those rendering 
it were, upon the whole, worth to society this 
certainly a 
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more than a temporary expedient. Accord- 
ing to no principle of economics can the re- 
sults be permanent. In any system conditions 
which tend to the physical deterioration of the 
worker lower his efficiency, and the work falls 
off both in quality and quantity. This is es- 
pecially true, spiritually as well as physically, 
in the public library where relationships to 
the public are very personal ones, and where 
not only physical vitality is necessary, but 
where the whole influence of the library de- 
pends so much upon the spirit of the as- 
sistants. If both librarian and assistant have 
the right attitude toward their work there 
will always be the willingness to sacrifice, 
temporarily, comfort or self-interest when- 
ever emergencies in the work demand it. But 
professional commonsense must draw the line 
at demands which drain upon the strength 
and vitality of the average worker. A devo- 
tion or supposed necessity which permits sac- 
rifices which seriously impair the worker 
only tend to lower the standards of the pro- 
fession. 

The average graduate goes out into the 
world with a sense of her high calling, and if 
the librarian under whom she first falls is 
wise he will not attempt to prick this perhaps 
somewhat inflated ideal, but will recognize in 
it the secret of his own success. It is the li- 
brarian’s opportunity to show how this ideal 
can be best realized, to shape it and form it, 
cautiously to knead it down if necessary, un- 
til it forms the practical everyday stimulus for 
routine duties that fall to the portion of as- 
sistants. It is a trite observation, but the 
shelving beyond our reach of ideals which 
should be our working tools is far too com- 
mon. 

One wonders after reading about some of 
the shortcomings of assistants in the July 
JourNnat if noble spirited young women have 
vanished from the earth, or, if they still exist, 
if librarians as a class are woefully lacking in 
discretion in selecting their assistants. Un- 
less the librarian believes in substituting for a 
fine professional spirit a military régime of 
cast-iron discipline, which practically reduces 
his library organization to a book distributing 
machine, with a capacity of so many volumes 
per day—a “wooden Indian” ideal by the way 
—he will test the candidates for appointment 
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not only as to their ability, but as to their ideal 
of their work. And the right library spirit 
lies at the very core of good and efficient ser- 
vice. It is something that every assistant 
even the very least can have and should have. 
i say this deliberately and after much reflec- 
tion. Most librarians will agree that, on the 
whole, the young woman who has a keen 
realization of the meaning of her work, who 
has the right professional attitude of mind, 
even if less generously endowed with native 
gifts, will be a more efficient worker than her 
more brilliant or more rapid sister who is 
without it. This is, of course, not saying that 
we undervalue the highest degree of intellec- 
tual, moral or physical fitness, but it is 
putting foremost an unselfish, intelligent 
devotion to one’s work growing out of an 
appreciation of the value of the work itself. 

If we throw out of consideration this ideal 
of our work, we might imagine people in 
the library business (it could not then be a 
profession) who measure their efforts by the 
amount of salary they expect, assistants who 
work for wages and wages alone. We might 
even imagine librarians who hire their as- 
sistants to get all the service possible for 
little compensation, whose idea of a success- 
ful library business lies in large circulation 
statistics and small expenditures. Such a 
librarian and such an assistant have no com- 
mon footing in ideals. If library work is to 
be exalted as a business, then, truly, a strictly 
business basis is the only possible one in deal- 
ing with one’s staff. But imagine the principal 
of one of our public schools laying down this 
dictum to his corps of teachers! In teach- 
ing, the professional ideal is so well estab- 
lished that a whole phrase-book of its truisms 
might easily be compiled. No successful 
teacher can be found who does not give of 
herself something that can have no equivalent 
in money. This ought to be true of every 
library assistant. I believe any library or- 
ganized and run on purely business principles 
and business principles only, is simply plac- 
ing itself upon the same footing as such out- 
and-out commercial ventures as the Book- 
lovers’ Library or the Tabard Inn, and enter- 
ing a field these highly respectable organiza- 
tions could fill better and would fill were they 
subsidized by public taxes. 

But as long as librarianship is a profession 
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and not a business, our professional ideal 
cannot stand out too clearly, and we cannot 
emphasize too oiten nor too strongly the fact 
that the aims of the true hbraran and the 
earnest assistant are one. Neither can dis- 
pense with a vision of the meaning of his 
work. Both are servants of the public, ad- 
ministering in trust public property. Given 
this sense of responsibility, shared in common, 
and an appreciation of the possibilities open 
to them as workers together, the desire to 
avoid inaccuracies, incivilities or curtness to 
the public, personal untidiness, careless €X- 
travagances, thoughtlessness, and all sorts of 
faults and shortcomings more or less serious, 
will be as great on the part of the assistant 
as on the part of the librarian. Indifference 
or lack of interest will be impossible. As 
soon as the assistant’s interest ceases to be 
identical with the librarian’s, it is time her 
connection with the library be severed. 
Doubtless there are many cases, where for 
reasons politic or otherwise, such workers 
must still be retained, but do not let us mis- 
take them for the typical library assistant. 

In a large and highly organized library, 
as in any other large institution, there is, 
unfortunately, an inevitable tendency to me- 
chanical routine, enforced by the economies 
of minute division of labor. The assistant 
in one department cannot share in the work 
of other departments, but need she be entirely 
ignorant of it? If the librarian or department 
head looks upon the assistant as merely a 
mechanical cog in the wheel, with no personal 
interest in the work she performs, he will 
probably be at no pains to give the assistant 
the opportunity to cultivate a knowledge and 
interest in the workings of the library as a 
whole. The natural result will be work per- 
formed mechanically and indifferently. Ef- 
ficiency wil! be maintained solely by the feel- 
ing of competition and the desire to retain the 
position for its money value. In so far as this 
is true the assistant becomes dead to the 
profession. Of course, I do not mean that 
the librarian must initiate assistants into 
all the private matters before the board of 
trustees: but it is necessary that assistants 
should in large measure have the confidence 
of their librarian, that they should learn 
through him the policies and plans of the 
library and share his own personal interest 
in their realization. With nothing less than 
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this will the maintenance of a high profes- 
sional spirit among assistants be possible. The 
accessions clerk, for example, who makes her 
two hundred entries daily, but who knows 
nothing or cares nothing beyond this, because 
she sees no connecting link between her work 
and the work of the library as a whole, or who 
does not feel it if she does see it, becomes 
i suitable specimen to analyze for short- 


comings. She will certainly “have her eyes 


on the clock.” She 1s d ed to “go to 
seed.” But, as in any laboratory dissection, 
you have not here the living thing Lhe h- 
brary spirit has fled It may not be the 
ssistant’s fault alone. Systematization to 


in extreme degree removes the total res 


of the work so far from its single details that 
the assistant attending to these alone easily 
loses a personal interest in the work as a 
whole. And the stifling of individual initia- 
tive, the repression of personality, inevitable 
to some degree in any system, tends to destroy 
the feeling of individual responsibility. Un- 
less the compensation of the fine enthusiasm 
of being identified with some movement 
larger than one’s self, the fine stimulus of 
working toward some common end with 
others sharing our own interests and ideals, 
comes to offset these evils, the result will 
be demoralization, and the right profes- 
sional attitude toward the work will be 
sadly wanting. 

This fine esprit de corps in any library goes 
far in lessening the shortcomings of both 
librarian and assistant, and the spirit of the 
librarian is in great part responsible for this. 
It is the atmosphere in which our professional 
ideals can live and thrive. 

As suggested several times in the dis- 
cussion in the JourNAL, it is fortunate for 
library interests that library assistants as a 
distinctive class do not exist. The profession 
recognizes various capacities but not various 
ideals. It is the high ideal of efficient public 
service, of doing our share in generous, cheer- 
ful measure in the peculiar educational and 
cultural work which is the real field of the 
public library, that we recognize as our pro- 
fessional incitive. For our shortcomings, be 
we librarians or assistants, the whole profes- 
sion suffers; but if we lose our grasp upon 
the ideal of our work we cannot hope long 
to maintain for librarianship its rank as a 
profession among other professions. 
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DIFFICULTIES FOUND IN THE CATA- 
LOGING OF PORTRAITS. 


Wuen the “Portrait index” is published, if 
errors are found in it, let not the reader too 
hastily accuse of carelessness those who are 
now at work in its preparation. I am nota 
member of the committee engaged in this ser- 
vice, but from my own experience I know 
whereof I speak. ‘The cataloging of pictures 
is beset with difficulties undreamed of by the 
ordinary cataloger of books. I might give a 
dozen illustrations of this, but one example 
may suffice. 

Example. 1 have eight slips under the head- 
ing of “Maria, wife of Emperor Ferdinand 
ut.” For purposes of identification | wish to 
place a short biographical note on each slip, 
and in order, first, to discover whose daugh- 
ter she was, I consult Fitzgerald’s “Kings of 
Europe.” On p. 241 I find that Emperor Fer- 
dinand 111. had three wives, all named Maria: 
(1) Maria Althea (or Anne, according to 
another list); (2) Maria Leopoldina; (3) 
Maria Eleonora; therefore it becomes impor- 
tant to distinguish which of the three each 
one of my eight slips represents. I hunt up 
the pictures from which the slips were made 
out. The first two are from paintings by 
Velasquez. One of them, photographed by 
Hanfstaengl, is in the Berlin gallery, a full 
length portrait; the other, a carbon by Braun, 
is from a portrait in the Prado gallery, Ma- 
drid; the latter is only of bust length, but is 
evidently a likeness of the same person. The 
former is called “Bildniss der schwester Phil- 
ipps tv. Maria Anna (ganze Figur) ;” the 
other “Portrait de I'Infante Dona Marie, 
reine de Hongrie, soeur de Philippe tv.” Here 
I glance at table xv. of George’s “Genealogi- 
cal tables,” and get his testimony that Em- 
peror Ferdinand tt. married Mary, daughter 
of Philip m1. of Spain. In “L’Art de verifier 
les dates,” under “Hongrie,” I find that Fer- 
dinand 11., son of Ferdinand m., was crowned 
King of Hungary the 8 December, 1625, and 
am referred to “Ferdinand emperor.” 
Here is a considerable notice of him, but for 
his wives and children I am referred to 
“Ferdinand mt., King of Bohemia.” Under 
this head I read that he became King of Hun- 
gary in 1625, was recognized as King of 
Rohemia in 1627, was elected King of the 
Romans in 1636, and succeeded his father 
Ferdinand 11. as emperor in 1637. He mar- 
ried (1) in 1631, Marie Anne, daughter of 
Philip m1., King of Spain, and she died in 
1646; (2) in 1648, Marie Leopoldina, daugh- 
ter of Leopold v., archduke of Tyrol, and she 
died 1649; (3) in 1651, Eleonora, daughter 
of Charles m., duke of Mantua, and she died 
in 1686. The dates of his marriages, as here 
set down, do not exactly agree with those 
given by Fitzgerald, but that I waive for the 
present. The troublesome statement here is 
that his third wife is mentioned on'y as 
Eleanora, not Marie or Maria Eleonora, as 
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Fitzgerald says. 1 make note of this, and 
pass on. The first wife seems to be settled, 
and with her the two portraits by Velasquez. 

Now there is another portrait by Velasquez, 
as given in the Gazette des beaux arts, Vv. 34, 
p. 530; it is from a picture in the Suermondt 
collection, and is there called a portrait of 
“Elizabeth de Bourbon, reine d’Espagne,” but 
as it is evidently a replica of the Berlin por- 
trait above mentioned, we may simply take it 
for granted that the Suermondt naming 1s 
erroneous, and that this, too, is Maria, daugh- 
ter of Philip 11. of Spain, first wife of Em- 
peror Ferdinand u1. 

Our next portrait, belonging to the Earl of 
Denbigh, is ascribed to Balthasar Gerbier, as 
artist, and reproduced in Gower’s “Great his- 
toric galleries of England,” v. 1, p. 22. Here 
the face, although younger, may well be that 
of the same person as the one portrayed by 
Velasquez, On the painting, in the right hand 
top corner, are said to be the following words 
(illegible in the photograph): “This is the 
picture of the Infanta of Spain that was 
brought over by the Duke of Bucks. She 
was to have married King Charles the First.” 
The author says here: “If this inscription be 
trustworthy, one can easily believe that this 
is the work of Sir Balthasar Gerbier, for that 
painter was in attendance on the Prince and 
Buckingham at Madrid, both for the purpose 
of painting the portrait of the Infanta, and as 
a diplomatist.” The match came to nothing 
and the Infanta subsequently became Queen 
of Hungary. So far, so good. This may be 
counted as one more portrait of the first 
wife. There is another reproduction of it in 
the Anglo-Saxon Review, v. 8, p. 100, March, 
tgo1, but here it is not ascribed to Gerbier. 
As, however, it is from the same original pic- 
ture, belonging to the Earl of Denbigh, we 
need not delay any longer over it. 

With the last three cards the real difficul- 
ties begin. In a collection of miscellaneous 
portraits, probably not published together 
(the title-page, if ever there was one, is want- 
ing), is the portrait of a lady, past her youth, 
in rich attire, wearing a chain with a large 
oval ornament on her breast, and having her 
hair elaborately arranged in tiers of waves 
encircling her head. The lettering below 
reads: “Maria Ferdinandi 1. vxor Dei gratia 
Imperatrix semper avgvsta Germaniae Hon- 
gariae et Bohemiae regina Archidvcessa 
Avstriae,” etc., and in small italics below this 
— “Petrus de TIode fecit.” Some of the en- 
gravers of the time were also in a way por- 
traitists, and made from life or adapted from 
other pictures the portraits they were to en- 
grave; sometimes they engraved exactly after 
a known painter’s work. In Nagler’s “Kiinst- 
ler Lexicon,” among the works of P. Jode 
enumerated, I do not find this one mentioned. 
Charles Le Blanc in his “Manuel de l’amateur 
d’estampes,” also ignores it, but mentions a 
portrait of Ferdinand m1. by Van Dyck. I am 
left with a very slender clue, but I follow it. 
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Smith’s “Catalogue raisonne,” v. 3, Van Dyck, 
p. 200, no. 699, gives me this description: 
“Portrait of Maria of Austria, Queen Consort 
of the preceding [Ferdinand 11.] The coun- 
tenance is seen in a three-quarter view, with 
the hair in curls, and the neck adorned with 
a full stiff ruff. The dress is composed of 
black silk, embellished with an antique chain 
of jewels to which is attached an oval orna- 
ment of costly gems. She is seated, holding 
a fan with both hands. Engraved by C. 
Galle, 1649." My engraving does not reach 
to the hands; in everything else it tallies with 
this description, except that mine has the 
name of Peter de Jode as engraver, and this 
the name of C. Galle. But which Maria, which 
uxor is it? I leave the whole matter unsettled 
and take up my next slip. This refers me, 
for the picture, to Hirth’s “Les grands illus- 
trateurs,’ v. 4, p. 1290, where I find an en- 
graving that corresponds exactly with the de- 
scription in Smith — “holding a fan with both 
hands.” The face is the face, too, of the pre- 
vious portrait. Here, moreover. I read — 
“Ant. Van Dyck pinxit.” and “Corn Galle 
Iunior sculpsit.” But she is called “Maria 
Eleonora.” Now Eleonora was the name of 
the third wife of Ferdinand ut, as may be 
recollected. There is a date under the en- 
graving: “Io Meijssens excudit Antverpiz 
A® 1649” —a year or so before his third mar- 
riage —and yet she is called —“Ferd. mt. 
uxor.” Hoping to receive some light on the 
time when Van Dyck painted this picture, I 
turn to a catalog of his paintings contained in 
the study of his works by Lionel Cust, F.S.A., 
director of the National Portrait Gallery, Lon- 
don. Here I find the record: “71, Maria, Em- 
press of Germany. Daughter of Philip mt. of 
Spain. Perhaps painted in 1634. Engraved 
by C. Galle, 1649.” In 1649 the first wife of 
Ferdinand 11, had been dead three years, he 
had been married again, and that year his 
second wife died also. Was it likely that the 
publishers of engravings would issue at this 
time a portrait of his first wife? They would 
do better with a portrait of the empress of 
the day, or one recently deceased, perhaps 
better still with one in prospect. Did the 
director of the National Portrait Gallery real- 
ize that there were three wives, all (possibly) 
named Maria, or did he jump at a conclu- 
sion? 

At this point I take a jump, which lands me 
farther than ever from a conclusion. It 
seemed probable that Rubens, who was in 
Spain sometime during 1628-1620, might have 
painted Maria, the sister of Philip tv., then 
not yet married to the King of Hungary. In 
Smith’s “Catalogue raisonné, Supplement,” 
p. 281, under the name of Rubens, I read: 
“Portrait of Maria, consort of Ferdinand the 
Third, when about forty years of age, seen in 
nearly a front view. Her hair is arranged in 
rows of formal curls, encompassing her head, 
and adorned at the side with jewels. Her 
attire is extremely rich, and a splendid cluster 
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f jewels is attached at the bosom. Engraved 
by P. de Jode. Described from print.” This 
must be the print in my anonymous “collcc- 
tion,” mentioned before. I had supposed her 
settled as by Van Dyck. Smith says his de- 
scription is from the engraving, and he makes 
no mention of the name of Rubens appearing 
on it, Perhaps he was misled 

Not quite satisfied with thus shirking the 
matter, I go to “L’CEuvre de P. P. Rubens,” 
by Max Rooses, and in the gth volume, on 
page 210, I read what fills me with confusion. 

“g88. Maria Teresa, femme de |'empereur 
Ferdinand 111., 1606-1646." Let who will read 
all he says, and how he thinks he has found 
in an engraving entitled “Eleonora Fernandi 
il. uxor,” ete., a misnamed portrait of che 
Spanish princess, sister of Philip v., painted 
by Rubens in 1629. I hasten to the end of the 
notice. “Pierre de Jode a gravé un portrait 
ou Marie d’Autriche est representée agée de 
40 ans environ, vue presque de front, le visage 
entouré de plusieurs rangées de boucles, les 
cheveux paré de joyaux. Sa toilette est ex- 
tremement riche; elle porte sur la poitrine 
une splendide grappe de bijoux. La gravure 
est signée P. P. Rubens p(inxit), P. de Jode 
sc(ulpsit).” I wonder where that engraving 
is. Rooses does not say it is from the picture 
just before described. Except the signature 
of “P. P. Rubens p.,” it corresponds exactly 
with the engraving in my anonymous collec- 
tion. Was the original portrait painted by 
Rubens or Van Dyck, and did it represent 
Maria, the first wife, or (Maria) Eleonora, 
the third wife of Emperor Ferdinand mm. ? 
Che matter looks discouraging, but let us ex- 
amine it farther. Rooses refers to a catalog 
of pictures belonging to the estate of Rubens 
after his death, in which there is mentioned 
a “Picture of the nowe Empresse.” In “Or- 
iginal unpublished papers illustrative of the 
life of Sir Peter Paul Rubens,” edited by W. 
Noel Sainsbury, p. 236, there is a list of “Pic- 
tures found in the House of the late Sir Peter 
Paul Rubens, Knt. after his Death,” and in it, 
number 114 is the “Picture of the nowe Em- 
presse,” as given by Rooses. Rubens died in 
1640, the catalog was made for a sale in May, 
1641. In that year the empress was the first 
wite of Ferdinand mi, Maria of Spain, sister 
of Philip w., for she did not die until 1646. 
Let it be noted also that Van Dyck died in 
1641. The portrait, then, if painted by either 
Rubens or Van Dyck, must be that of the first 
wife; but which of them did it, or where it 
now is, I am not able to tell 

My last slip directs me to Gavard’s “Gal- 
cries historiques de Versailles,” v. 10, no. 19013. 
\ short biographical note makes this 
portrait to he that of Marie d’Autriche, 
daughter of Emperor Charles v. and wife of 
Emperor Maximilian 1; but the portrait is 
sufficiently like those just under our notice to 
be another variation from the same original, 
and the style of coiffure indicates a later date 
than that of the death of the daughter of 
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Charles v., 1603. A portrait of her by Coello, 
is in the Museum at Brussels, reproduced in 
“La peinture en Europe: La Belgique,” by G. 
Lafenestre, p. 20; another is given in Ville- 
mont’s “Histoire de la coiffure feminine,” p. 
437. Neither of these portraits resembles that 
at Versailles. The form of coiffure in this last 
is one which seems to have been in vogue in 
Spain, and naturally also among the Austrian 
connections, during the middle of the 17th 
century, witness the portraits, by Velasquez, 
of the second wife of Philip 1, Maria Anne, 
daughter of Emperor Ferdinand m1, and of 
Philip’s young daughter, the Infanta Maria 
Margaret, in the Prado gallery. All this in- 
clines me to decide that the portrait is mis- 
named in the Versailles gallery, and to place 
it among the portraits of Maria, daughter of 
Philip un, first wife of Emperor Ferdinand 
ut Am I right? L. A. Brappury. 


TRADE CATALOGS, CIRCULARS, ETC., 
IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

A Frew of the larger libraries of the country 
appreciate the value of the printed matter is- 
sued by business and manufacturing concerns, 
but even in those where special attention is 
paid to technical literature, the handling of 
the material is quite inadequate. 

To most librarians this literature is a well- 
nigh perfect terra incognita, and the follow- 
ing suggestions, based on manv vears’ experi- 
ence as an engineer, with two good- sized col- 
lections, covering the rather comprehensive 
fields of machinery, hardware, and engineer- 
ing appliances, may be of use to those wishing 
to make this material available. 

The form taken by these publications is 
frequently so unusual that any attempt to 
catalog or index them in the ordinary way 
can be only partially successful, and is bound 
to be far more expensive than the plan out- 
lined below. 

The whole collection of this literature 
should be thrown into one alphabetical ar- 
rangement, under the names of the firms re- 
sponsible for their issue. To insure this, and 
also that the arrangement shall remain the 
same, and the issues of the same firm be 
found together, each piece should have the 
firm name by which it is alphabetized under- 
lined on the cover or outer sheet, blue for the 
lighter colors and white for the darker. If 
the name does not appear it should be sup- 
plied and underlined in the same way. They 
should next be filed in strictly alphabetical 
order and the collection will then be its own 
catalog of firms represented, always up to 
date and always correct, as no card catalog 
can be. It is of course understood that every 
piece will have the library stamp and be dated 
in the usual manner. 

The best way to keep this most amorphous 
material is in the upright cabinet files, with 
large-sized units, in common use in any well 
appointed business office. These are expen- 
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sive and beyond the reach of most libraries, 
and pamphlet boxes, envelopes and manila 
paper wrappers will have to be used instead. 
In any case each firm should have its own 
section in the file, or its own envelope, or 
wrapper in the pamphlet boxes. and in no in- 
stance should more than two firms be put in 
the same enclosure. The wrappers should be 
large enough to fold four ways to one uniform 
standard size, no matter how large or small 
the pieces to be contained, and of the same 
dimensions as the envelopes that may be used 
in the same file or box. If the wrappers are 
first folded over a standard card uniformity 
will be insured, and this is of as much import- 
ance here as in a card catalog. Each envelope 
or wrapper should have the firm name on the 
outside upper left-hand corner on the smooth 
side, and should have stamped or printed on 
it something like the following: 

“The value of this collection resides in its 
completeness. Therefore, please do not re- 
move any piece from the librarv even tem- 
porarily. If you wish a copy for your own 
use, a request addressed to the firm will ob- 
tain one for you by return mail.” 

Lastly, these envelopes and wrappers can 
be kept in pamphlet boxes, drawers, or any 
other place the librarian may have to devote 
to their use. 

To make the collection available, a subject 
index is required, which could be constructed 
in the following manner: 

Each distinct subject represented in the 
collection should have a card or slip with the 
subject written at the top and underneath it 
the names of the firms handling the thing thus 
indexed. 


For example. 
Surveying Instruments. 
Buff & Buff Mfg. Co. 
Keuffel & Esser Co. 
Crucibles. 
Dixon (Joseph) Co. 
Gautier (J. H.) & Co. 
Balances. 
Becker (Christian). 
Eimer & Ahmend. 


Matter that has been replaced or otherwise 
has become out of date should be destroyed 
as misleading, excepting in a large library, 
where such items should be kept apart as his- 
torical material for the subject. 

Certain publications like some of those is- 
sued by The Brown and Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Wm. Sellers & Co., and The Crane Co., to 
mention the first that come to mind, would, 
of course, be treated in the usual way, because 
they are books in every sense of the term. 

The above could hardly be looked upon as 
an advertising scheme by any one, as in it all 
firms are on the same level. It is simply a 
practical plan to make a certain kind of ma- 
terial available. 

HerMan H. B. Meyer, 
Astor Library, New York. 
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A PRIVATE BUSINESS LIBRARY AND 
INFORMATION BUREAU. 


Tue library of Stone & Webster, Boston, 
is conducted in accordance with their busi- 
ness needs, its subject-matter bearing largely 
upon the lighting, street railway and chemical 
interests coming within the scope of the 23 
companies that they manage. 

On file are from 12,000 to 15,000 documents, 
books, pamphlets, etc. The book files, or li- 
brary proper, while containing only about 
10 per cent. of the total, presents perhaps the 
more interesting problem, because a book 
wanted is apt to be asked for indirectly, te. 
in the form of information on a certain topic; 
whereas, a document wanted is more apt to 
be asked for by its title 

I have specialized of late on the book file 
and the library as an information center, or 
ways and means of putting persons in the 
way of getting what they are after. 

A few samples of the kind of questions 
that come to the library will suggest the 
variety of literature with which it is equipped, 
and the problems with which it is confronted, 
viz.: a book on deeds; a bibliography of rack 
railways; the lighting rates in different cities ; 
a report on fenders for street cars; the proper 
way to address a letter to a judge; a list 
of references on the design of hydro-electric 
stations; the time when the annual Street 
Railway Red Book is due; the generally ac- 
cepted remedy for electrolysis of water pipes; 
York Beach as a vacation resort; is there 
such a word as “kilivolt;” references on 
storage batteries for automobiles; an article 
describing the first electric railway in the 
United States; the water power possibilities 
of the St. Croix River; the address of a firm 
that has moved away, leaving no removal 
notice behind; the length of life of the aver- 
age car wheel; a list of chemical and drug- 
gists’ glassware manufacturers and dealers; 
the rate of the melting of glacier on Mt. 
Rainier ; a list of bank directors in the United 
States; a book on alternating current distri- 
bution; the uses of carbon tetrachloride; a 
bibliography of artificial silk; should the 
names of the seasons be spelt with capital 
letters; the commercial aspects of Christs- 
church, New Zealand; the relative humidity 
of Seattle, etc. 

As might be expected from the above list, 
the library contains, besides a goodly col- 
lection of books and periodicals on various 
branches of engineering, others on statistics, 
finance, law, rhetoric, summer resorts, and 
encyclopedic information in general 

Compared with the average public library 
the equipment is, of course, small and the 
number, if not variety, of questions is lim- 
ited. But there is this interesting difference: 
in the one case the management caters to 
the public, while in the other case it caters 
to itself. The one has to keep musty books, 
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as well as live ones; the other keeps musty 
books, only in so far as inertia prevents their 
being disposed of. Furthermore, the private 
library borrows freely from the public h- 
brary, thus supplementing itself, and from 
time to time gives to the other of its over- 
tlow in this way creating a mutual good 


It is of primary importance for the li- 
brary to have a ready means of getting on 
the track of information—not only what 
1s contained in its multifarious books and 
documents, and what is put within reach by 
the many libraries of Boston and _ vicinity, 
but also much that is tucked up the sleeve of 
this person or that who may lack the lit- 
erary mind and have even a decided contempt 
for the academic standpoint. Consequently, 
“information bureau” indexing and classify- 
ing ts proving itself well worth the while. 
The fact that John Smith is an expert at 
locating faults in an electric circuit, or that 
John Jones happens to own a good map of 
Shanghai, may be equally worth cataloging 
with the latest book on long distance trans- 
mission or an atlas of the world. Therefore, 
an informal collection of ideas, in’ which 
persons, schemes, suggestions and books, all 
count alike, is an important auxiliary to 
which considerable attention is given. 

This informal file is largely a feature of the 
system we have adopted for sub-classifying 
the engineering index, which system is de- 
scribed in Engineering News supplement of 
June 16, 1904, (p. 54). We have assigned the 
numbers 100, 200, etc., to the main divisions 
of the index; 110, 120, etc, to the sub-divi- 
sions, substantially in the order that they come. 
We have then made sub-divisions of our own, 
carrying the classification (alphabetically) not 
further than one point to the right of the 
decimal. 

The monthly issues are clipped and pasted 
away accordingly. Thus, a sheet numbered 
256.3 has the clippings on isolated electric 
plants. In this number, the 2 of the 200 
makes it electrical engineering; the 5 makes 
it generating stations; the 6 general and 
special stations, plants and systems; and the 
3 isolated practice in general. While the 
index clippings are kept carefully by them- 
selves, envelopes with the same numbers are 
also used, in which to put memoranda and 
odd clippings of various shapes and sizes 

Little else need be added, save a request 
for communications as to the experience of 
others. It seems from inquiry that, as a 
rule, engineering concerns give comparatively 
little attention to building up research de- 
partments, trusting to the individuals to find 
out what they want, each in his own books, 
or his own way 

Though our Information Bureau is but re- 
cently established, nevertheless it has already 
proved of much use and promises to be of 
great value G. W. Lee 
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THE USE OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Part of President James Angell’s address at 
dedication of the Public Library Buslding, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Oct, §, 1904. 

Now that your benefactor has so 
nobly done his part, it remains for the city to 
see that the library is maintained and man- 
aged in an effective manner. It would 
not only be an act of ingratitude, but it 
would be a mockery, if in such an edifice 
as this we should not find a good and grow- 
ing and well administered library. There 
is no more important commission in your 
city than the commission charged with the 
care of your library. Let us hope that they 
will always be chosen with special regard 
to their fitness for their official duty and with- 
out regard to their party affiliations. 

Especially is wisdom needed in the selec- 
tion of your books. It is not so difficult to 
choose books for the cultivated and scholarly 
readers. But in a city library you must pro- 
vide for all your population. Particular care 
should be had to procure books attractive and 
useful to your artisans and mechanics and 
common laborers. They should be led to feel 
that this is the — where they can most 
profitably spend a spare hour and can find 
something to -w Ted new brightness into their 
monotonous lives. The efforts which you 
have already initiated to make the library 
serviceable to the pupils in your schools must 
now be redoubled. The teachers and the li- 
brary authorities must always contrive to co- 
operate heartily. The multiplication of libra- 
ries in this country has already elevated the 
work of the librarian to the dignity of a dis- 
tinct profession. And no profession prom- 
ises to be more useful. In addition to the 
proper organization and care of the library, 
the influence which a competent librarian 
can wield in his guidance of the reading and 
studies of the young is seldom outweighed by 
that of the teacher or the preacher. In no 
manner can a generous appropriation of funds 
for the support of a library be more wisely 
expended than in securing a competent libra- 
rian. 

Judging by my own experience and by my 
observation of others, I doubt whether the 
guide books which have been written to tell 
one what works to read have been of great 
service. The simple reason why they are not 
very helpful is that to advise one what to 
read, you should know something of his apti- 
tudes and taste and something of his plans of 
life. General advice is a shot in the air. It 
may hit nothing. 

But a competent person may give helpful 
counsels to the young concerning useful meth- 
ods of reading whatever one does read, and 
may indeed specify what are some of the best 
books on certain topics. A good librarian, if 
leisure enough is left him, may attract and 
help willing auditors by occasional lectures or 
informal talks on how to read in a library. 
But personal suggestions, to meet particular 
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needs, are the most fruitful of good. And 
just here the school teachers, if competent to 
advise, can be of the utmost service. In no 
way can the library be made so valuable as 
by the hearty and systematic co-operation of 
the librarian and the teachers. It would be 
very useful if they could from time to time 
meet to confer upon the best methods of se- 
curing harmonious action. For it is the gen- 
eration now coming on to the stage who are 
chiefly to profit by the use of this library. It 
is through them that the city is to receive its 
chief benefit. To incite them to read, to train 
them to right habits of reading, to inspire 
them with high ideals of what one should 
seek and love in reading, should be the aspir- 
ation of parents and teachers, if this library 
is to yield its largest harvest of good. 

Like all good things, this library may to 
some persons bring no good; it may even be 
made an instrument of harm. It may bring 
no good, because it may be utterly neglected. 
No doubt there are many families who have 
never drawn a book from its shelves. It may 
bring no good, it may even cause intellectual, 
not to say moral injury, if it is misused. It is 
possible to choose from any great library such 
passages from works and to peruse them in 
such a spirit as to gratify and stimulate pru- 
rient desires, or if one does not descend to so 
unworthy and shameful an act, one may read 
in such a manner as to be guilty of intellectual 
dissipation. What we may call the desultory 
readers are exposed to this danger. They 
pick up whatever book or magazine comes 
first to hand, provided they are sure that it 
makes no tax upon their mental powers. They 
spend their time dawdling over a chapter of 
this book, then over a chapter of that, as men 
of the town now join this gay companion for 
an hour and then another for the next hour 
for frivolous talk and profitless gossip, and 
so wander aimless through the day without 
any fruitage to show for their time. They 
lose the power, if they ever had it, of con- 
secutive study and thought and discourse on 
any theme whatever. 

I do not mean to intimate that we should 
never come to this library to read for pleas- 
ure and entertainment One of the great and 
proper uses of books is to refresh and amuse 
us in our hours of weariness and depression. 
Like the society of our choicest friends, they 
may wisely be sought for the sole purpose of 
diverting our minds from the flood of cares 
and troubles which come in upon all of us. 
The library may well be 
“The world’s sweet inn from care and wearisome 

turmoil.” 

Or in our happy and merry moods we may 
seek congenial company in the creations of 
Cervantes and Moliére and Shakespeare and 
Dickens and Mark Twain. Reading for 
pastime is a commendable occupation, if wise- 
ly followed. Lowell in his paradoxical style 
tells us that what Dr. Johnson called brows- 
ing in a library is the only way in which 
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time can be profitably wasted. But to browse 
profitably one should have an appetite only 
only for what has some merit. I have known 
lads born with a literary instinct as unerring 
as that of the bee for finding honey, to have 
the free run of a large library and come out 
with a wonderful range of good learning. 
Such instances show the unwisdom of having 
the same rules to guide every one in his 
reading. In such cases as those just cited, the 
example and taste of the parents often de- 
termine the success of the experiment. The 
books they talk about fondly at table and 
quote from freely and appositely are likely to 
arrest the attention of the child. Therefore 
we may say that the home as truly as the 
school may largely determine what advantage 
shall be gained in this library. Parents who 
for their children’s sake are careful what 
guests they admit to their house and what 
companionships they counsel the children to 
form may well consider what reading comes 
under their roof and what literary tastes they 
encourage in their household. 

In these days when reviews and magazines 
and school histories of literature abound, 
there seems ground for one caution to youth- 
ful readers. It is, not to be content with read- 
ing about great books and great men, but to 
study the works themselves of great men 
Many of the outlines of English literature, for 
example, which pupils in school are required 
to study, contain dates and names and brief 
descriptions of masterpieces, and from the 
nature of the case can contain little else. But 
cramming the memory with these is not 
learning the literature. Reading, mastering, 
and learning to appreciate and love one of 
the great works of a great author is better 
than to learn the dry facts in the lives of a 
score of authors. So our magazines and re- 
views treat us to criticism sometimes wise, 
sometimes unwise, of many authors. But all 
these are of little value until the works them- 
selves of the authors have been studied. With 
the works the biographies of the authors 
should be read in order to appreciate the con- 
ditions under which the works were pro- 
duced. But far better is it to gain a thorough 
acquaintance with one great writer’s life and 
works than to learn a few fragmentary facts 
at second hand about the lives and writings 
of many. 

One of the most difficult questions to settle 
in these days in the selection of books for a 
library or in directing the reading of the 
young is, how large shall be the proportion 
of fiction in a library or in the reading of any 
one. Just now we are flooded with fiction, 
stretching from the short story of the maga- 
zine to the two-volume novel. I observe that 
nearly two-thirds of the volumes drawn from 
this library in 1901-02 are classed under the 
two heads of juvenile fiction and fiction. And 
I suppose the experience of other popular 
libraries is similar to yours. This shows at 
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least that there is a great craving for fiction 
That craving a library like this must to a fair 
degree strive to meet. Nor need we regret 
that there is a strong desire for sterling 
works of fiction Chey stimulate and nour- 
ish the imagination. They give us vivid pic- 
tures of life. They portray for us the work- 
ing of human passions. They give a reality 
to history. Sometimes they cultivate a taste 
for reading in those who would otherwise be 
inclined to read little, and so lead them to 
other branches of literature But, on the 
other hand, I think it must be confessed that 
a great deal of the fiction which is deluging 
the market is the veriest trash, or worse than 
trash. Much of it ts positively bad in its in- 
fluence It awakens morbid passions It 
deals in most exaggerated representations of 
life. It is vicious in style 

It is a most delicate task for the authorities 
of a library like this to draw the line between 
the works of fiction which should be and 
those which should not be found on its 
shelves. As to the individual reader, the best 
we can do is to elevate his taste as rapidly as 
we can by placing in his hands fiction attrac- 
tive at once in its matter and in its style. 
We must hope that with the cultivation of 
taste to which our best schools aspire, we 
can rear a generation which will prefer the 
best things in literature to the inferior. That 
is the reason why the teachers of languages 
and literature in our schools should be not 
mere linguists, but persons of refined literary 
taste, who will imbue their pupils with a love 
for the truest and highest in every literature 
which they can read 

I would like to commend to my young 
friends who desire to profit by the use of 
this library the habit of reading with some 
system and of making brief notes upon the 
contents of the books they read. If, for in- 
stance, you are studying the history of some 
period, ascertain what works you need to 
study and finish such parts of them as con- 
cern your theme. Do not feel obliged to read 
the whole of a large treatise, but select such 
chapters as touch on the subject in hand, and 
omit the rest for the time. Young students 
often get swamped and lose their way in 
Serbonian bogs of learning, when they need 
to explore only a simple and plain pathway 
to a specific destination. Have a purpose and 
a plan and adhere to it in spite of alluring 
temptations to turn aside into attractive fields 
that are remote from your subject. If in a 
note book you will on finishing a work jot 
down the points of importance in the volume 
and the references to the page or chapter, 
you will frequently find it of the greatest ser- 
vice to run over these notes and refresh your 
memory. If vou are disposed to add some 
words of comment or criticism on the book, 
that practice also will make you a more at- 
tentive reader, and will make an interesting 
record for you to consult. 
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RYERSON PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILD- 
ING, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


On Oct. 5, 1904, the building erected for 
the Public Library of the city of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., by Mr. Martin A. Ryerson, of Chicago, 
was formally dedicated, although it had been 
occupied by the library since last June. The 
occasion was observed as a municipal holiday, 
many of the business houses were decorated 
and business was largely suspended in the 
afternoon In the forenoon, the Antoine 
Campau Park, also the gift of Mr. Ryerson, 
was dedicated with appropriate exercises. 
This park was the site of the birthplace of 
the donor. Both the library and the park 
came to the city as an expression of the affec- 
tion one man feels for the place of his birth. 

The following program was observed in 
the dedication of the library, the exercises 
of which took place in the Park Congrega- 
tional Church, directly across the street from 
the new building, at 2.30 p.m. Presiding 
ofticer, Mayor Edwin F. Sweet; Invocation, 
Rev. R. W. McLaughlin; Presentation, Mr. 
Martin A. Ryerson; Acceptance for the Board 
of Library Commissioners (in which is vested 
the administration of the library), John Pat- 
ton, president; Acceptance for the Board of 
Education (in which is vested the title of the 
property), Cyrus E, Perkins, president; Ad- 
dress (an exposition of the function of the 
public library), President James B. Angell, 
of the University of Michigan; Benediction, 
Rev. Henry Beets (one of the members of the 
Board of Library Commissioners). All the 
addresses were very brief, except that of 
President Angell, which is given in part else- 
where in this issue. 

The library building, in all its depart- 
ments, was open to the public all through the 
day, and thousands of people visited it. In 
the evening, from & to 10, a reception, to 
which every one in the city was invited, was 
given to Mr. and Mrs. Ryerson at the library, 
and it was estimated that 5000 people visited 
the building on that evening. 

The library is generally regarded as the 
handsomest building in the city. It is 124 x 
68 feet, with a large wing for stacks, pro- 
jecting in the rear, 47% x 58 feet, practically 
isolated from the main structure. The build- 
ing is built of blue and buff Bedford stone, 
a stone suited to the preservation of the 
beautiful lines. While the design is Renais- 
sance, in its simplicity it is Greek. The stone 
work around the entrance is finely carved. 
Above are two strong masculine columns 
with Scamozzi caps, supporting the entabla- 
ture, in the frieze of which is carved the in- 
scription: Ryerson Puptic Liprary. On 
each side, circling the building, and alter- 
nating with marble panels, are garlands of 
flowers and fruits. In the cornice, are carved 
lions’ heads; and crowning all is a richly 
ornamented terra cotta cheneau, from which 
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the tile roof recedes, thus affording a weather 
and fireproof protection. 

On the first floor, directly to the right of 
the entrance, is the cloak room, followed on 
the side by the newspaper and magazine room 
and the children’s room; to the left, is the 
stairway to the second floor and on the side, 
the historical room (not yet furnished) and 
the catalog (public card) and registration 
room. Directly in front is the delivery desk, 
and to the right of it on entering is the cata- 
loging room and to the left the librarian’s 
office. To the rear of this is one of the six 
stack rooms, the total capacity of the six 
being nearly 120,000 volumes. Two electric 
book lifts extend through all the = stacks. 
These stacks, and some of the fittings, were 
supplied by the Library Bureau. The space 
between the stacks is unusually wide, four 
feet, so as to permit a considerable measure 
of public access. The floors of these rooms 
are of glass. 

Che reading room on the second floor and 
the rooms on the first floor all contain open 
shelves. About two-thirds of the circulation 
is from these shelves. All books added to 
the library are placed on the open shelves in 
the registration room as soon as they are 
cataloged and books on special topics are also 
placed here from time to time. Current maga- 
zines are circulated from the newspaper room 
and all the books especially for children from 
the children’s room. All the woodwork and 
furniture in the rooms on the first floor is a 
beautiful oak. 

The marble stairway from the first floor 
to the second usually excites expressions of 
admiration on the part of visitors. It leads 
to a spacious hall, corresponding to the hall 
on the first floor, except the large light well 
in the center, around which there is an iron 
balustrade with marble base and mahogany 
rail. On the right is the large reading and 
reference room, 38 x 60 feet. On the left is 
the lecture room of the same dimensions. 
This room is fitted with 262 mahogany opera 
chairs. To the rear are toilets, a coat 
room, and the room for the library commis 
sioners. This latter is marked “study” in 
the plans printed in this number of the 
JouRNAL, according to the original intention. 
There are, however, four study rooms on 
the floors leading from the stacks above it. 
Che public rooms on the second floor — lec- 
ture and reading rooms —are beautifully fin- 
ished in mahogany and marble. The furni- 
ture in the reading room —tables, chairs, 
shelves —is all of mahogany. In all the pub- 
lic rooms, on both floors, Alps green marble 
is used, and violet breccia marble from Africa 
in both the upper and lower halls. 

The architects were Messrs. Shepley, Rutan, 
& Coolidge, of Boston and Chicago —the ar- 
chitects of the Chicago Public and other 
well-known libraries. 

The color effect of the library attracts the 
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attention of every one who enters the build- In the furnishing and equipment of the 
ing. The scheme throughout was studied to building no expense has been spared. The cost 
conform with and complement the architecture f the building as it was turned over to the 
and to answer in its smallest details the de- city 1s, of course, not Known, though it 1s 
mands made upon it. “The monumental pro- generally believed to be nearly $300,000. The 
portions of the staircase hall,” says Mr. F.C. ground on which it stands was turn hed by 
Bartlett, who had the color scheme in charge, the city at a cost of $52,000 

“called for a vigorous color treatment, some- It will be appropriate to close this account 
thing that would give a distinct accent to the with a brief history of the library and an 
main service features of the library which outline of its plans for the future 


connects all of the principal rooms. Pompetian 
red seemed to fit all the requirements, being 
the best complement to the marbles used, and 
bringing the pronounced color in the center. 
While the red is rather quiet in tone, the walls 
appear full of life, the color being obtained 
by dragging red lakes over a strong yellow. 
lhe ceiling is of mellow ivory, the principal 
mouldings being picked out in gold very 
much dulled with verdigris, as are the rail- 
ings, light fixtures, ete. 

“The main rooms on the first floor each 
have a distinct color scheme which seemed 
best to suit their purpose and position, it 
being borne in mind that the color in the 
hall should be part of the harmony. In the 
reading and reference room, on account of 
the newness of the plaster and its beautiful 
detail. it was considered best to tint with a 
warm white, instead of using dull low-toned 
tapestry color, as was at first thought advis- 
able. 

“The lecture room entirely suggested its 
own treatment The mouldings seemed to 
demand a guarded use of old Roman gold 
and the panels a Roman vine. The lines in 
grayish black were used ‘%o accent the ex- 
tremely beautiful proportions of the room, 
and the Pompeiian yellow to complete the re- 
fined classical effect 

“A neutral and serviceable color was chosen 
for the stack rooms which would harmonize 
with the various colors of the books and 
the deep maroon of the fixtures.’ 

The building is lighted entirely by elec- 
tricity and heated by steam, the steam being 
generated by a battery of three Mercer sec- 
tional boilers. There are no steam coils or 
radiators in view in any of the public rooms. 
Adjoining the boiler room in the basement 
is a large fan room, where an 8-foot fan is 
driven by a 16-horse power electric motor 
which forces air over a large lot of steam coils 
and then into the top of the various rooms. 
Near the floor of these rooms, this air es- 
capes, thus providing for both heat and ven- 
tilation at the same time. In addition to 
the fan and boiler rooms in the basement, al- 
ready mentioned, there is a public toilet room 
for men, two store rooms, two large work 
rooms directly under the historical and cata- 
log rooms, a shipping and receiving room, 
janitor’s room, ete. Altogether, there are 


nearly 40 rooms in the building, the size of 
which is not adequately conveyed by a front 
view. 


A small library was started by the Grand 
Rapids Lyceum Association as early as 1843, 
but in 1859, the books, which, in the meantime, 
had been subject to several transters, were 
distributed. In 1838 the Grand Rapids Lt 
brary Association was formed as a stock 
company and in 1861 was consolidated with 
the public school library and placed under the 
control of the Board of Education. In 1871 


the public school iibrary and the library of the 


Ladies’ Literary Club, formed in 1869, were 


united. together with that of the Y. M. C A., 
with a total of 4045 volumes. The name in 
1875 was changed to Public Library In 1878 
the Ladies’ Library withdrew, leaving the 
Public Library under the full control of the 
PRoard of Education. Ten years later, the 
library, which then contained 21,000 volumes, 
was moved to the City Hall, where it remained 
until it was moved into its new home in June, 
1904. It then contained nearly 65,000 volumes. 
lhe recent librarians of Grand Rapids have 
been the following: Henry J. Carr (now of 
Scranton, Pa.), 1886-1890; Miss Lucy Ball, 
1890-1900; Miss Elizabeth Steinmann, 1900- 
1904; Samuel H. Ranck, since Oct. 1, 1904 
In September, 1903, the management of the 
library was placed in the hands of the Board 
of Library Commissioners, under a_ new state 
law which then became operative. This board 
is composed of five elected members (one 
each year) and the superintendent of public 
schools cx officio. The title to the property 
remains vested in the Board of Education 
On Oct. 17, 1903, President John Patton 
published an outline of the plans of the com- 
mission These include a special historical 
collection and library with particular reference 
to Grand Rapids and Michigan; tree p ypular 
lectures: “sunshine” work for the blind, for 


invalids, ete.; a patent library to encourage 
and stimulate invention; a collection ot books 
on furniture and furniture making wh ch 
shall not only be the largest but also the best in 
America. A number ot books are already in 
this furniture collection, but the most recent 
and most important acquisition was the pur- 
chase of all the books and portfolios on fur- 
niture and designing that were on exhibition 
at St. Louis in the collection displayed by the 
French book trade — in all some 50 volumes. 
The importance of this furniture library may 
be realized when it is remembered that more 
than half the furniture manufactured in the 
United States comes from Grand Rapids 
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THE BRUSSELS BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
ECONOMICS.* 
From The Athenaeum. 

Tue International Institute of Bibliog- 
raphy was formed in September, 1895, as an 
outcome of the conference held at Brussels 
in that month under the patronage of King 
Leopold. Although it receives a subvention 
from the Belgian Government, the Institute 
is international in its scope and membership, 
and is professedly co-operative in its method 
of work. Its energies fall under two heads: 
(1) The gradual formation at the central 
office in Brussels of a retrospective bibliog- 
raphy dealing mainly with the nineteenth cen- 
tury. There is no intention (as yet) of print- 
ing this co!llectiony but it is deposited at the 
office of the Institute in the Rue du Musée, 
Brussels, and can be consulted there by mem- 
bers or non-members. (2) The putting forth 
of various publications. These comprise the 
periodical Bulletin, a series of brochures, and 
finally a collective series of special bibliog 
raphies under the general title of “Biblio- 
graphia Universalis,” devoted entirely to cur 
rent publications. Each of these separate bib- 
liographies is confined to a separate subject, 
and up to the present ten have appeared, the 
last being the one before us. Some of these 
special bibliographies of current literature - 
for instance, the “Bibliographia Astronomica” 

-are legitimately compiled on the lines of 
the co-operative method of work which the 
Institute projected, but ochers of them are 
not They are the work of individual com- 
pilers, as is the bibliography now before us. 
Chis is unfortunate, and particularly so in 
the case of this economic bibliography. Every 
man who can handle a pen seems to think 
himself called upon and able to write on 
economics \s a consequence the amount of 
fugitive economic literature is appalling. As 
id alone is concerned, no foreign- 


far as Eng 
er could possibly hope to compile the record 
of this fugitive literature At the present 
moment there is hardly a newspaper in the 
country that ts not publishing articles on the 
lariff Question — many of them good. All 
the monthlies and quarterlies are handling 
the same subject. In addition, there are at 
least six powerful associations scattering 
s and pamphlets by the million through 
the land; and finally, there are the private 
persons who are printing pamphlets, frequent- 
ly at their own expense, and for limited 
cirenlation only. It would be a tedious and 
expensive task for an Englishman even to 
keep a full bibliographical record of all this 
matter; but for a foreigner it is surely hope- 
less. On turning to the bibliography before 
us, we are met with a most unpalatable illus- 
tration of the truth of this. Out of the 42 
journals or reviews which the author ab- 
stracts, there is only one English review 


iographia Economica Universalis. année: 
rédigé par Ervin Szabé (Publication co-opérative 
de l'Institut International de Bibliographie.) 
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mentioned—viz., the Economic Journal. That 
is to say, the author leaves out of his pur- 
view the Journal of the Royal Statistical So- 
ciety, that of the Manchester Statistical So- 
ciety, all the magazines and reviews devoted 
to banking, and all the miscellaneous reviews, 
such as the Fortnightly, the Contemporary, 
the Nineteenth Century, the new Monthly 
the National, etc., whose pages enshrine and 
entomb so much really good economic matter. 
Surely, in view of the fact that the mass of 
economic literature is so considerable and 
often so fugitive, it is more than ever essen- 
tial that the Brussels Institute should adopt 
a co-operative plan for this portion of its 
special bibliographies — that it should depute 
one or two or more of its corresponding mem- 
bers in England to furnish an account of the 
English economic publications, and so _ for 
all the other countries. 

It is in no grudging or ungrateful spirit that 
these remarks are put forward. M. Ervin 
Szabo, the compiler of the bibliography, has 
undertaken a Herculean task, and one which 
certainly no single scholar, or even group of 
scholars, in our own country could ever hope 
to accomplish. But, all the same, the result 
is disappointing, for the simple reason that 
the task M. Szabé has essayed is beyond 
the strength of any man. Naturally, also, 
M. Szab6 is locally strong. He is a Hun- 
garian, the librarian of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Budapesth. Whilst, therefore, he 
only abstracts one review published in Eng- 
land (which is reputed the birthplace of 
the so-called science of political economy), 
he abstracts from no fewer than four Hun- 
garian periodicals. Such a distribution is 
surely too lop-sided. To an Englishman this 
particular bibliography will be all the more 
valuable in consequence. But that fact will 
not palliate the incomplete nature of the 
work 

As to the plan or classification adopted, 
that, of course, is not due to M. Szabo. It 
has been imposed upon by him by the Decimal 
vstem of classification which the Brussels 
Institute has adopted for all its collections. 
Fut this particular portion of the classifica 
tion is one which English economists will find 
ome difficulty in assimilating. It does not 
represent that co-ordination of idea to which 
their treatment of the study has accustomed 
them. The scheme as set out by the Institute 
is as follows: 


Social science, law Class 3 
Political economy at Section 33 
Labor question Subsection 33! 
Money, Credit 332 
Land eee 333 
Co-operation . 334 
Public Finance. . 336 
Tariff 337 
Production . 3 
Distribution 


It is not to be supposed that any English 
economist would accept such a classification 
of the subject-matter of section 33 — Political 
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economy. In addition the dividing lines | UBLICATIONS OF THE DOCUMENTS 
between section 33 (Political economy) and OFFICE 

section 35 (Administration ) and section 38 Tur following list of the publications of 
(Commerce) are at times indistinguishable. the office of Superintendent of Public Docu 
A sub-section of 33, Political economy, €M- ments, since its organization, prepared by 
braces tariff; No 351.82 (a sub-head of a Superintendent Ferrell, may be useful to li- 


a & section of 35, Administration) deals with frarians whose record of these publications 1s 
trade and industry ; and, again, 382.4 (a head = not complete 
of section 38, Commerce) deals with com Ob PUBLICATIONS 
mercial treaties. Now, under which of these Annual report of superintendent [fiscal years} 18 
heads should the student put a work dealing 1903 = 
with the theory of trade policy - Handels- Catalogue ot publ 1 ents (« hensive index) 
olitik. a subject on which the Germans have 
built up an imposing array of literature? cath Cong., 2d sess., J Bo6-Fune Be 
The difficulties in the way of any subject- sth Cong., July 1, 1897-June 899 
immense. But when allowance has been made ie nos, 1-118, Jan, 1895-July, 1904 
for this we cannot overcome our sense of dis- Index to subjects of documents and re — ith 
satisfaction with the classification outlined 4] 189s-June gee 
Fven the risk of repetition, however, Cong i se Dec. 6. 1897-Iuly 8, 18908 
we wish to make clear that M. Szabd’s book th Cong., 3d sess., 1 8g8-March 4, 1599 
} 1 ‘ t Cong t sess , Dec So9-lune 7, 19 
is welcome, and the world is indebted to Oth One. I cess., Dec. 3, 1900-March 4, 19 
him for tt He is performing a gigantic oth Cong ny | ‘0 
and a thankless task. It 1s to the lasting dis- th ¢ ! 1 March 4, 19 
List ! ts f ve. O 1, 1898 
grace of English scholars and English pub M 
lishing houses that we are obliged to depend List of U.S [for sale 0 
on foreign scholars and foreign publishers ne M Rok 
for our bibliograplnes of economics. What Price tof U.S ts for sale. May 
English house would ever have had the cour ee. 
wwe to publish Stamenhauss r’s bibliographies? |! G ment t for 
to mention only one of them 
1 f Industrial 
List ean 
erce na tra tion 
BOOKS FOR THE BLIND AT THE ST P rai . | statistics for sale. 19 
In the section of the 5t Louis Exposition pars 
devoted to the education of the blind an in | ' 
teresting exhibit was made by the Pennsyl Sel Gf volumes of documents and reports, s6th 
vania Home Tea hing Society and Free Cnn 
culatin ibrary for the Blind, to which a ‘Tables of and annotated ind Conet 1 serie 
gold m as awarded This society was of U. 5. 1 ments [from the 15th to the 
found ladelphia in 1882, and was re- os Department, 104 
organi der its present name in 1898, ' 
when its library was taken charge of by the PURLICATI 
Free Library of Phil welphia, which has since — 103 
carried on the distribution of tts books among hh ; U. S. public documents relating to 
the establishment of a department for the ¢ 
blind, maintained by the Library, with a Checklist of locuments containing debate and 
reading room and a good collection of books 
in the various forms of embossed type for one 
the use of the blind The society’s exhibit at List of te. in ente and reports relating 
St. Lovis included books tn the Moon type, — cen 
relief for the use of the hiind. The secretary Report exnlorations printed in document fu 
of the society, Dr. Robert C Moon, who had Ss. Goyernmers, ° ntribution toward a bibliography; 
charge of the St. Louis exhibit, held several pan vents printed annually or at 
conferences with Mr Crunden, of the St ns y nterval ving extra and u ral number 
Louts Public Library, with a view to estab erinted and distribution of ime 190! 
lishing a department for the blind in that In the selection of public documents for ht 
the section of the “A. L A. catalog” 


library, and the St. Louis library has given brary tse 
assurance of its cordial co-operation in any devoted to the subject will be found practical 


movement toward that end and helpful 
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American Library Association, 

President; Dr. Ernest Cushing Richardson, 
Princeton University Library, Princeton, 
N. J. 

Secretary: J. I. Wyer, Jr., University of 
Nebraska Library, Lincoln, Neb. 

Treasurer: Gardner M. Jones, Public Li- 
brary, Salem, Mass. 


ST, LOUIS CONFERENCE, OCT. 17-22, 1904. 


In view of the early issue of the Papers 
and Proceedings of the St. Louis Conference 
only a condensed review of the meeting seems 
necesssary in the present number of the 
jouRNAL. As a_ beginning, it should be 
said that the Conference went much beyond 
expectations in its international scope and 
bearing, as well*as in the extent and repre- 
sentative character of the attendance, which 
reached a total of over six hundred registered 
delegates. Although the original intention 
of making it in name an International Con- 
gress had been given up, it was that, in fact, 
and formal organization could not have made 
its international aspect more distinctive. Six- 
teen countries — Austria, Belgium, Chili, 
China, France, Germany, Great Britain, Gua- 
temala, Holland, Honduras, Italy, Japan, 
Mexico, Norway, Peru, and Sweden — were 
represented by accredited representatives ap- 
pointed by the several governments or by 
visiting delegates from libraries or universi- 
ties, among them being Dr. Guido Biagi, of 
the Mediceo-Laurenziana Library,of Florence; 
Dr. Aksel Andersson, vice-librarian of Up- 
sala University Library; Prof. Dr. A. Wolf- 
stieg, librarian of the Prussian Reichstag; 
Prof. Dr. R. Pietschmann, librarian of Got- 
tingen University; H. Lafontaine, founder 
of the Brussels Institut International de 
Ribliographie: L. Stanley Jast, librarian of 
Croydon Public Libraries and delegate of 
the Library Association of the United King- 
dom; and Haakon Nyhuus, librarian of Det 
Deichmanske Bibliothek of Christiania. At 
the first session, and later as the credentials 
of later comers were received, the foreign 
representatives were given formal recognition 
by election as honorary vice-presidents of the 
Association throughout the Conference, and 
several were called upon to preside at differ- 
ent times during the week. 

Sessions were held in the main hall of the 
Hall of Congresses, the future reading room 
of Washington University, with the exception 
of Tuesday, when by a mistake of the Ex- 
position authorities the hall was assigned for 
the great Helen Keller meeting, and the li- 
brarians struggled through a world’s fair 
mob to reach the smaller library hall adjoin- 
ing. The meeting-place was pleasant and 
satisfactory, well ventilated, and with good 
acoustics; and it was the testimony of those 
connected with the Exposition that none of 
the many conventions held during the six 
months of the fair had been attended so 
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largely and continuously as were the sessions 
of the Library Association. The sessions 
began, as a rule, promptly at half-past nine 
and continued until half-past twelve each day, 
except Monday. As the Inside Inn, the A. 
L. A. headquarters, was twenty minutes dis- 
tant, by the Intramural Railway, adjournment 
generally meant a scattering for luncheon at 
the many restaurants of all sizes and varieties 
that dot the fair grounds, while the after- 
noons and evenings were in part free for 
sightseeing and in part given to state, com- 
mittee and other meetings and to social af- 
fairs. 

The order of the program as printed was 
not closely adhered to in presentation, though 
there was a general sequence in subjects. 
This was in one way useful, for as no one 
ever knew exactly when a given topic would 
be brought up, it was never certain that any 
session could be “cut” with impunity, and the 
result was continuous attendance. Mr. Put- 
nam’s skilled and graceful chairmanship was 


ence, and gave particular emphasis to its 
international quality. He followed the custom 
that prevails abroad in his extended introduc- 
tions to the different speakers and supple- 
mentary remarks upon the topics presented, 
and his comments formed practically the con- 
necting thread that brought the various 
subjects together as a whole. 

A large number of delegates arrived on 
Saturday mght, but the majority reached St. 
Louis on Monday morning, Oct. 17. The 
first general session opened at three o'clock on 
Monday afternoon. Addresses of welcome 
were made, on behalf of the local hosts by 
Mr. Frederick M. Crunden, and on behalf of 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, by Gov- 
ernor Francis, its president. In his remarks 
Governor Francis struck a note that was 
heard more than once again, in his sugges- 
tion that this conference, participated in as 
it was by representative librarians from for- 
eign countries, might be the means of the 
erganization at no distant date of an inter- 
national federation of library associations 
Brief response was made, for the American 
Library Association, by Mr. Putnam; and 
on behalf of the foreign delegates by Mr. 
Jast, who said that after an extended sur- 
vey of this country, of no less than two 
weeks’ duration he was inclined to name as 
the two most satisfactory products of Amer- 
ican civilization, the librarian on the one 
hand, and the cocktail on the other. He had 
sampled both and found both equally satis- 
factory and equally stimulating. He referred 
to the favorable conditions under which li- 
brary work was carried on in this country, 
and its high degree of efficiency; and he ex- 
tended most cordially the greetings and best 
wishes of his fellow workers in Great Brit- 
ain. Mr. Putnam then delivered the pres- 
ident’s address. Noting the twenty-five con- 


ferences in the past history of the American 
Library Association, he pointed out that two 
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of these had been held in connection with in- 
ternational expositions, the first at Philadel- 
phia in 1876, and again at Chicago in 1893. 
“It was inevitable that we should meet this 
year at St. Louis. And it was appropriate 
that our progress should deal with those 
larger phases of the library movement and 
those questions of elemental economy, which 
at our ordinary conferences have to ;*ve way 
to discussion of practical detail; and that we 
should seek to include upon it statemeuts of 
the progress and problems in other countries 
than our own.” The most extended review 
of library progress was that given by Dr. 
Biagi and Mr. Axon in connection with the 
Congress of Arts and Science —a fact that 
rendered superfluous the execution of a like 
project by the Library Association, which was 
left free to consider “a few of the more par- 
ticular fundamental problems, certain current 
tendencies, the characteristic developments in 
certain regions and certain particular types.” 
Mr. Putaam’s address was practically an in- 
troduction to the program, a broad character- 
ivation of the general features of American 
library effort, and a cordial greeting to the 
delegates from other lands.. 

The reports of the various standing and 
special committees were presented, very 
briefly, several being distributed in printed 
form, and there was almost no discussion. 
The secretary's report showed membet ship of 
slightly over 1400, greater than ever before, 
and noted the desirability of maintaining a 
modest fund to be devoted to effort to in- 
terest and enlist all library workers in the A. 
L. A. The treasurer’s report recorded ex- 
penses of $2282, to December 1903, and of 
$712.37 from Jan. 1, to Sept. 30, 1904; and a 
balance of $1920.06 to Oct. 1. The necrology 
included ten names, among them_ being: 
Charles Ammi Cutter, Henry Stedman 
Nourse. and Daniel Willard Fiske. The 
report on gifts and bequests, prepared by 
Joseph L. Harrison, recorded a total of 
<06 gifts to libraries for the year ending 
May 31, 1904. representing in all 137,318 
volumes and $6,103,137, of which $1,507,600 
were Carnegie grants. The report of the 
committee on library administration was pre- 
sented in printed form, outlining the fixed 
items needed in a library report and giving 
excellent suggestions on uniformity and prac- 
tical details. Unfortunately no discussion ot 
this report was practicable, and it would be 
desirable to have it brought up again, in un- 
changed form, at the next conference, in the 
hope that it may receive the attention the 
cubiect deserves — particularly in its appli- 
cation to small libraries. The committee on 
reiations with the book trade made an admtr- 
able report. reviewing the effort made 


through its published bulletins to keep libra- 
rians informed of economical methods of 
purchase and of means to mitigate the hard- 
ships that the present net price system in- 
flicts upon libraries in regard to book buying. 
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It was recommended that the work of the 
committee be contr 
lowance increased, and the Council later con- 
tinued the same committee, its name being 
changed to committee on bookbuying 

fhe papers dealing with hbrary work in 
i] be mentioned in a 


other COuUuntric may best 

group, although they were presented in a 
rather scattered way, al ditterent sessions. 
Mr Jast, he | rlish delegate, gave an ad- 


mirable account ot “Library extension meth- 
ods in Great Britain,” mainly in the line o 
lectures and “book talks,” which brought 
a short fire of questions —almost the only 
bit of discussion at the Conference. “Recent 
library practice” in Great Britain was the 
subject of an extended but most interesting 
paper by Henry Bond, which was read by 
Mr. Bostwick. Most of the foreign papers, 
centributed by persons not In attendance, 
were read in abstract, a plan that worked 
well and made the program easier to handle. 
These included the following: “Library leg- 
islation in Great Britain,” by John J. Ogle, 
read by Dr. Steiner; “Work with children” 
in British libraries, by John Ballinger, read 
by Miss Stearns; “Production of books in 
Great Britain.” by Walter Powell, read_ by 
Frank B. Bigelow; “Popular libraries in Den- 
mark.” by Dr. A. Steenberg, read by Miss 
Isabel Ely Lord: ¢ Progress and pre sent status 
of libraries in New Zealand,” by Herbert 
Baillie. read by Samuel H. Ranck. Dr An- 
derssen gave an account of “Research braries 
of Sweden” and spoke also upon the work 
done toward the great “Swedish umion acces- 
sions katalog,” a notable example of national 
co-operative bibliographical effort Dr. 
Pietschmenn gave, in German, a memorial ac- 
count of the late Karl Dziatzko; and Dr. 
Biagi’s graceful address on Italian library af- 
fairs — particularly on the broad system of 
inter-library loans which gives unusual ad- 
vantages to scholars — was introduced by a 
communication from Signor Chilovi, of the 
Roval Library of Florence, read by Mr. Put- 
nam, upon the general library situation in 
Italy. Haakon Nyhuus gave an account of 
the “State-supported libraries of Norway,” 
which in the sincerity and simplicity of its 
portraval of earnest work under difficult con- 
ditions roused the euthusiastic appreciation of 
the audience 


tibliographical projects, international and 


national. received a large share of attention. 
M. La Fontaine told of the work of Institut 
International of Brussels toward the for- 
mation of a Universal Bibliogt iphy, and 
asked for co-operation in its efforts He 
dwelt particularly upon the use of the D. C. 
as a universal classification, both in its more 
simple form, and in the extension and elab- 
oration of specific divisions for more detailed 
application, as has been done by those asso- 
ciated in the Brussels enterprise. A com- 
munication from Dr. Herbert Haviland Field 
reviewed the activities of the Concilium Bib- 
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liographicum of Zurich, already familiar to 
American librarians. The “International cat- 
alogue of scientific literature” was reported 
on by Dr. .Cyrus Adler, and Dr. James D. 
Thompson performed a similar task for the 

andbook of learned societies,’ now in 
preparation by the Library of Congress on 
behalf of the Carnegie Institution. The need 
of an international bibliography of official 
literature, which should bring out satisfac- 
torily the subjects dealt with by the public 
documents of the different countries was pre- 
sented by Miss Adelaide R. Hasse, in a most 
suggestive paper. These bibliographical un- 
dertakings of international concern, as the 
program phrased it. were presented under 
the chairmanship of the first vice-president, 
Dr. Richardson, and were introduced by him 
in a Short address in which he pointed out 
the great courtesies and facilities in the use 
of manuscripts exterded to visiting scholars 
in European libraries. He dwelt upon the 
need of an international catalog of manu- 
scripts, locating and describing the principal 
collections in this country and abroad, as a 
matter of great practical concern to librarians, 
and pointed out particularly its value as a 
basis for library loans 

\ group of papers were scheduled on the 
program to deal with present tendencies in 
the three fields of classification, cataloging 
and annotation. The paper on classification, 
however, by Dr. Ficke, of Posen, was not 
received in time for presentation, and Mr. 
Charles Martel, who was to have commented 
upon the subject, was absent. Mr. Fletcher, 
therefore, spoke first, giving briefly a review 
of what has been done, largely through the 
A. L. A. Publishing Board, in the annotation 
of bibliographic lists. Mr. W. C. Lane gave a 
most valuable and careful paper upon pres- 
ent tendencies in cataloging, in which he ex- 
pressed the opinion that although one great 
international cataloging scheme was probably 
ble, co-operation cataloging 
f the same country was most 


impractica 
among libraries « 


essential His paper was commented upon 
by Mr. C. W. Andrews, and Mr. Jast spoke 
briefly of the revision of British cataloging 


rules now under way through a committee 
of the L. A. U. K., and suggested that the 
A. L. A. should co-operate to secure uniform- 
ity in both countries. A short statement of 
the present condition of the Expansive classi- 
fication was made by W. Parker Cutter, of 
the Forbes Library, Northampton 

There were several papers dealing with dis- 
tinctively American conditions. “State aid to 
libraries,” as developed within recent years 
in the various states of the Union, was re- 
viewed clearly and concisely by Miss Gratia 
Countryman. In his discussion of the proper 
limits of state aid Mr. Dewey made one of 
his characteristic addresses, full of the en- 
thusiasm of invention and the ardor of 


prophecy, which never fails to kindle a re- 
sponsive spark in his audience 
proper 


He held, of 


course, that the limits of state aid 
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were unlimited, and that the “library idea” 
means the distribution of all that makes for 
enlightenment and education, from magic 
lantern slides to music rolls for the mechan- 
ical piano-player. The work now being done 
in libraries and schools in this country was 
reported upon by Miss Electra C. Doren; W. 
Dawson Johnston, of the Library of Con- 
gress, presented the need of an annual year 
book of library science, a suggestion that was 
referred to the Council; Mr. John Thomson 
asked the co-operation of the A. L. A. in 
the classification of fiction undertaken by 
the Keystone State Library Association; and 
a paper by Mr. Bowker on “Recent bibli- 
ography in the United States” was at his 
request read by title and received for pub- 
lication 

An interesting feature of the meeting was 
the many messages of good will and of regret 
at inability to attend received from foreign 
librarians and read or summarized by the 
president. From Dr. Biagi the Association 
received, on behalf of the Italian librarians, 
the first volume of the great edition of Mura- 
tori’s collected works, now in course of pub- 
lication, which will form a foundation stone 
of the future A. L. A. headquarters library; 
and from the Commissioner-General of the 
Royal Siamese Commission came cordial 
greeting and the offer to all librarians in at- 
tendance, of a copy of the official history and 
handbook of “The Kingdom of Siam,” pub- 
lished by the commission The particular 
event of the last session, on Saturday, and 
the most picturesque and interesting incident 
of any library meeting, was the result of the 
president’s suggestion from the chair — made 
iust before adjournment —that some of the 
visitors from abroad might desire to say fare- 


well in person. Nearly all of the foreign 
delegates responded, in their own language 
and in Enelish also, with short speeches of 


acknowledgment, expressing a high sense 
of the interest and profit of the conference 
and extending their most cordial good wishes 
to their American colleagues. Senor Velasco 
for Mexico: Mr. Jast for Great Britain; Mr. 
Robbers, for the Netherlands: M. Lafontaine, 
for Belgium: Dr. Cohn, for Austria: Pro- 
fessor Dr. Wolfstieg, for Germany; Dr. An- 
derssen, for Scandinavia; Dr. Su, for China; 
Dr. Biagi, for Italy with these speakers, 
each one happy in phrasing and graceful in 
expression, the International Conference was 
brought to a fitting conclusion 

At the final session the result of the elec 
tion of officers for the ensuing year was an- 
nounced as follows: President, Dr. Ernest 
Cushing Richardson, of Princeton; Ist vice- 
president, William E. Foster, Providence 
Public Librarv: 2d vice-president, Mrs. H 
L.. Elmendorf. Buffalo, N. Y.; secretary, J. 
I. Wyer, Jr., University of Nebraska Library; 
treasurer. Gardner M. Jones, Salem Public 
Librarv: recorder. Miss Helen E. Haines, 
LIBRARY JOURNAL. Councillors: W. E 
Henrv, State Librarian of Indiana; Hiller 
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C. Wellman, City Library, Springfield, Mass. ; 

C. Rowell, librarian University of Cahi- 
fornia. Berkeley; Miss Anne Wallace, Car 
negie Library of Atlanta; Anderson H. Hop 
kins, Public Library, Louisville, Ky. Trustee 
of endowment fund, C. C. Soule, Boston, 
Mass. 

Dr. Richardson, the incoming president, 
made a brief speech of acknowledgment, tn 
which he pointed out that the selection of 
Oregon for the next year’s meeting place had 
been made in direct response to the general 
desire of the Association and that every 
member should give the heartiest support to 
making that meeting in the far northwest an 
entire success 

The report of the Council was duly sub 
mitted. announcing the decision to meet 
in Portland before July 15, 1905. It included 
the following resolutions, which were pre 
sented to the general session, where they re- 
ceived formal adoption: 


The American Library 


Association, at its 26th 


meeting, held in St ouis, on the occasion 

sia Purchase Ex ‘tion heen 

ed |} th mresence of distir } 1 delegates 
esenting the library 
ests of many of our sister nations and the 


with the accounts at this conference, confirming the 


general report, 3 t the facilit accorded by the 
hit ie f | to 1 esident stigat es 
pecially in inter-librar ] t their ber t 
liberal pol lib es i +} 
h laid an’ scholars! nder lasting ol 
tions l 1 1 th fid e of investig 
tors in th rit P mot 
the « f li es te +} f 
leart g thr } t the entire . iA It is based 
on a true nd ftv comity hich thi \ ciation 
recogni and re ces lly foste 

“The Ame ‘ Lit \ ti t it 6th 
annual conference held at St. | rf ynnecti 
with Louisiana P hase ng 
listened th t interest to f var 
bibliographical lertaking f neral neern, in 
cluding the Internati 1 Catalogue of Scientific 
Literature. the Concilium Bibliographicum of Zurich, 
and the Institut International de Bibliographie of 
Brussels, recor Is ts ar yreciation ¢ t the uns Itish labor, 
personal devotion nd even | hi y sacrifice which 
have established and are maintaining these, ar 1 ex 
presses its congratulations upot the progress already 
made 


“The American Library Association, at Its 26th 
annual meeting. held at St. Louis, in connection with 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, notes with deep 


satisfaction the recent act of Congress providing for 
the free transmission through the mails of books for 
the use of the blind It congratulates the commun 
ity upon a measure so benevolent, and, it believes, 


so just And it ventures to hope that Congress will 
regard this measure as a but partial justice, and will 
ultimately consider that the ¢ seral interests of edu 
cation require a similar exemption from postage of 
other books transmitted from library to hbrary for 
the public beneft In certain countries, as 


appears from the accounts at this conference, such a 
mn ws customary in 1 matter of 
‘nited States books lent between li 
ibject to the full charges of fourth 
even though the libraries are both 
free and publi nd as h have received trom 
the government al exemption fr tariff duties 
n their 1 rtations, on the theory that the promo 
tior { the sefulness is a matter of nat al con 
It is theretore 
Res ed, That thi iweestion be communicated 
to Congre 1 connectio with tl illed Lodge 
bill, n pend » bill which by 1 ns pro 
vides for free transmisstor but merely places books 
so t n the same s nm per irculated 
in tl linary ¢ e of ne 
ed. That Congres ged to take edy 
t able t it ] 
lent f relief 
The report of the resolutions committee, 
ubmitted by the chairman, Dr Reuben Gold 
Phwaite vas accepted as follows 
Re t hex et move 
t tl inut ed ‘ l, a 
t \ ti 
\ \ t tye t 
esse t th t al cor 
t 1 St. I n the 
i I t has 
‘ ‘ tisf vy f ‘ int of view 
Ie t the de 
ted m 
te tries 
t i t i f 
t t f t ‘ f libra 
task i fert and 
t t nee 
It, 
but the ot ils 
t gh 
\ kL t test 
ed t ed t To 
i but 
t t ow ! tion 
! ‘ ed the 
| \\ | lowa 
t } ‘ e tot li Frederick 


| tion Con ny has 
| Conference W te f ties for 
bee nfail 
tendered tit wh 
\\ et th 
\ ios y indebted to the H David 
R esident of the for |} \ lly 
f ned a rtant 
t he fruit me 
te t library f t 
Although the usual array ot spt ial meet 
ings and “round table were reduced to a 
minimum, there were till enough to fill sev 
eral afternoons and reduce E-xposition ight 
seeing The National Ass ition of State 
Librarians he Id its usual annu il meeti with 
two sessior ind made the important de- 
cision to affiliate, as a section, W th the A. L 


\ It selected officers for 1904-5 as follows: 
president, George S Godard. state hbranan 
of Connecticut: ist vice-president, Henry 


‘4 Ne 
gestion of a federation of the various Library Ass 
ciations and Bibliographical Societies of the world Roe oe ee 
“Relieving that international « operation, which 
has already done so much to promote interests com 
Be ves That the imncomi ecutive 
Roard be requested to appoint a special committee 
f five to consider plans for the promotion of inter eae DA 
mittee be directed t ertain whether the Library 
countries are d sed to entertain favorably ich 
thot the mmittee be i tructed to re 
port to the next annual meeting of the Associatior a i 
ith anch recommendations as it may deem fit 
with ch re 
Vi 
Nes 
q 
f 
tae 
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Buchanan, state librarian of New Jersey; 2d 
vice-president, E. A. Nelson, state librarian of 
Minnesota; secretary-treasurer, Miss Anna 
G. Hubbard, Indiana State Library. The 
various sections held no meetings, their offi- 
cers by desire of the sections and correspond- 
ence vote of the Executive Board having 
been carried over for another year; but a 
meeting of these associated in state commis- 
sion work was held, which resulted in the 
formation of a State Library Commissions 
Section. The meetings of the American 
Bibliographical Association, of the state 
library associations of Kansas, Missouri, 
and Iowa, and of the New York State 
Library School Association are reported 
elsewhere in this issue 

As to exhibits, chief professional interest, 
of course, centered in the Model Library, in- 
stalled in the Missouri building and conducted 
as a branch of the St. Louis Public Library; 
and in the careful and interesting exhibit of 
the Library of Congress, in the Government 
Building, where copies of the “A. L. A. cata- 
log,” fresh from the press, were available, and 
where a part of the A. L. A. exhibit made 
for the Paris Exposition was displayed. 
The award of a grand prize to the A. L. A. 
for its showing at the Exposition, and of a 
gold medal to Mr. Crunden for his services 
in connection with the library exhibits, was 
announced at the last session of the confer- 
ence. A badge was given by the local com- 
mittee to all delegates registering at the Model 
Library, in the form of an enamel pin, bear- 
ing the device of the Exposition —the most 
artistic of any “Conference pin,” with the ex- 
ception of that given at the Montreal meeting. 
The advance register of attendance, adopted 
first at Magnolia, was again printed, and was 
accompanied by the usual white buttons, bear- 
ing a number to correspond with the record 
in the printed list. The buttons this year were 
about two inches in diameter, and gave their 
wearers an uncomfortable sense of being 
branded as convicts or marked as a special 
bargain; they were, however, indisputably 
useful to persons not widely acquainted with 
the personnel of the Asociation, and seem to 
have heen accepted as a necessary evil. 

Aside from the formal sessions, the oppor- 
tunities for seeing and meeting people were 
less than usual, owing to the distractions 
of the Exposition and the magnificent dis- 
tances of the Inside Inn, where the six hun- 
dred librarians were scattered among shift- 
ing thousands of sightseers and convention 
delegates. Two large receptions brought the 
A. L. A. together in social assemblage. The 
first was on Monday evening, given by the 
Missouri State Commission and the directors 
and officers of the St. Louis Mercantile and 
Public Libraries, in the beautiful Missouri 
building, the largest and handsomest of the 
state buildings. The reception preceded an 
address, in the assembly hall, delivered by 
Hon. Frederick W. Lehmann, president of 
the board of the St. Louis Public Library, and 


was followed by dancing. In the Iowa building 
on Tuesday evening, the Iowa Library Asso- 
ciation and the lowa State Commission were 
the hosts, in a reception as delightful and 
nearly as largely attended. For Wednesday 
evening, a launch trip about the lagoons, 
during an illumination of the buildings and 
grounds, was arranged by the local committee. 
More than a dozen well-filled launches made 
the circuit, skirting or winding through a 
glowing fairyland of changing lights, and dis- 
embarking their passengers near the brilliant 
vista of The Pike. On Friday, the Library 
Association received from the local commit- 
tee tickets for Hagenbeck’s trained animals, 
one of the diversions of The Pike; and almost 
every evening informal A. L. A. meetings 
were to be observed in the Tyrolean Alps, 
where the great orchestra and the Tyrolean 
singers were counter attractions. Courtesies 
were extended to the visitors on ali sides. 
On ‘Thursday afternoon, as indeed or every 
day throughout the week, many visited the 
Public Library, where they were cordially 
welcomed and shown through the various 
departments. The Mercantile Library also, 
through Mr. Gifford and his staff, gave hos- 
pitable greeting to many visitors, and the his- 
torical and bibliographical treasures of the Mis- 
souri Historical Society of St. Louis were ex- 
amined by a large number. On Sunday, the 
23d, an informal tea was given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Crunden, at their residence on Wash- 
ington Boulevard, which was enjoyed by 
nearly all the delegates still in St. Louis. 
Although many returned to their homes on 
Saturday night or Sunday morning, the lar- 
ger number spent a day or two longer at the 
Fair, the Eastern party leaving on Wednes- 
day and including a visit to Chicago libraries 
on the return trip 

[here were discomforts inseparable from 
any conference held under the conditions of 
a great exposition, but they were far from 
serious. In all its details, the meeting was 
admirably managed; the program was suc- 
cessfully carried out, and received the at- 
tention of certainly four-fifths of those in at- 
tendance, throughout the six sessions; and 
the Fair itself was a constant source of inter- 
est and amusement.. Memory, as a rule, soon 
ignores fatigue or personal discomfort, and 
lingers over what is pleasant or amusing. 
Even the chill, damp pigeonholes of the In- 
side Inn become humorous in retrospect, and 
to most of those who shared in its activitics 
the St. Louis Conference will long be remem- 
hered as interesting and notable beyond all 
other American meetings of the Library As- 
sociation, 


A. L. A, PUBLISHING BOARD. 


A new edition of Miss Hewins’s “Books 
for boys and girls” has just been issued. 
The Nation says, “There is nothing better of 
the kind, and it is made fairly readable by the 
compiler’s talks by the way, which are worth 
pondering.” Price 15 cents; $5 per 100. 


‘ 
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State Library Commissions. 


PENNSYLVANIA Free Lisrary COMMISSION: 
T. L. Montgomery, secretary, State Lt- 
brary, Harrisburg. 

[The second report of the commission, just 
issued, covers the work of the year ending 
Feb. 4, 1904. There are 5499 v. in the travel!- 
ling libraries, and in addition to these the 
state library has lent for study club use 
335 v., so that the total number of volumes 
in use 's 5834 The circulation amounted to 
29,963 v. “We have now 125 libraries in use 
besides 20 libraries of special subjects and 
nine libraries suitable for granges, containing 
literature upon topics interesting to farmers 
We are receiving 25 inquiries per week from 
granges alone.” ‘The present legislative ap 
propriation of $12,000, “although much larger 
than that for the previous year is not adequate 
for the needs of the work at the present 
time. With all the assistance that we can 
summon it is 2xceedingly or to keep 
the work up to date, and had it not been for 
the resources of the state library it would 
have been difficult to supply the study clubs 
with the literature they needed.” 

The chief events of the year in the state, 
in the way of libraries established, new build- 
ings opened, and library association meetings, 
are reviewed, and the usual statistics of the 
travelling libraries are given. 


“State Library Assoctations. 


ALABAMA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting for the organization of an Ala- 
bama Library Association has been called, to 
be held on Nov. 21 and 22 at Montgomery, 
Ala., in the new Carnegie library building. 
The circular announcing the meeting and 
setting forth the need of organized library 
effort in the state is signed by Thomas M. 
Owen, of the State Department of Archives 
and History; Laura M. Elmore, librarian of 
the Carnegie Library; Junius M. Riggs, libra- 
rian of the State and Supreme Court Library; 
W. H. Dingley, treasurer and librarian Grand 
Lodge F. & A. M.: Eliza M. Bullock, prin- 
cipal Girls’ High School and Library, and 
L. L. Dix, secretary Y. M. C. A. 

LIBRARY {SSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA. 

President; Joy Lichtenstein, Public Library, 
San Francisco 

Secretary: Margaret A. Schmidt, 1503 Pow- 
ell street, San Francisco 

Treasurer: Miss Florence B. Whittier, Mc- 
chanics’ Institute Library, San Francisco. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Li- 
brary Association of California was held at 
the Mechanics’ Institute, San Francisco, on 
Oct. 14, 1904, President Lichtenstein presid- 
ing. 
Mr. Davis offered memorial resolutions of 
respect to the late Horace H. Moore, which 
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were ad pted and ordered spread upon the 
minutes 


Mr. J. C. Rowell, of the state university, 
read the following communication: 

I ! \ t f California desires to 
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1 for dent 
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The regular program which was then ren- 
dered was as follow 

‘The library and the theatre,” by Peter 
Robertson, dramatic critic, San Franctsco 
Chronicle; “The reading of boys,” by Sidney 
S. Peixotto, superintendent Columbia Park 
Club, San Francisco; “The preparation of 
materials for a debate,” by Martin C. Flah- 
erty, assistant professor of forensics, Univer- 
sity of California 

In this last paper Mr. Flaherty gave some 
hints to librarians on the amount of assistance 
to be given to those collecting such data, the 
tendency of the present day being to give too 
much aid and not always of the best character. 

The next meeting of the association will be 
held at the State Library, Sacramento, on 
Nov. 19 and 20 

Marcaret A. Scumint, Secretary. 
IOWA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

President: Mrs. H. J. Howe, Marshalltown. 

Secretary: Miss Priscilla Pickrell, Public 
Library, Oskaloosa 

Treasurer: M. Hale Douglas, Grinnell. 

The 15th annual meeting of the Iowa Li- 
brary Association was inaugurated Tuesday 
evening, Oct. 18, by a reception to the A. L. 
A. and the Kansas and Missouri library as- 
sociations, tendered by the Iowa Library As- 
sociation and the Iowa Commissioners to the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. This recep- 
tion, which was held in the Iowa state build- 
ing, was largely attended by a notable com- 
pany of library workers 

On Wednesday, Oct. 19, the first formal 
session of the I. L. A. occurred. The east 
parlor of the Towa state building was the 
place ot f gather ng the preside nt of the asso- 
ciation, Mrs. H. J. Howe, the presiding officer. 

Addresses of welcome were given by the 
following gentlemen: Mr. Frederick W. Leh- 
mann, president of the board of directors of 
the St. Louis Public Librarv: Mr. Crunden, 
the librarian: and the Hon. William Larra- 
bee, who welcomed the association to the 
city, the library, and to the Iowa building 
Mr. Pavne, vice-president, responded to the 
greetings, and the introductory portion of the 
program was concluded by a memorial to 
Mrs. Mary H. Miller, first president of the 
I. L.. A., which was presented by Capt. W. H 
Johnston 
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The principal features of the executive 
session were the reports of the president of 
the association, and of the secretary of the 
lowa Library Commission. 

Mrs. Howe spoke in detail of the work of 
the year and especially of what had been 
compiled and published, namely, the “His- 
tory of the lowa Library Association” and 
the “List of books by Iowa authors.” 

Miss Tyler, secretary of the commission, 
spoke of libraries organized, places visited, 
the summer school, the travelling libraries, 
and contrasted the ample quarters now en- 
joyed through the courtesy of Gov. Cum- 
mings, with the small space needed at the 
beginning of her work, only four years ago. 

On Thursday Miss McLoney, chairman of 
the committee on constitution and by-laws, 
gave the final repdrt, which was accepted as 
read 

The nominating committee reported as fol- 
lows: for president, Mrs. H. M. Towner, of 
Corning; for vice-president, Senator C. J. A. 
Ericson, of Boone; for secretary, Miss Pris- 
cilla Pickrell, of Oskaloosa; for treasurer, 
Mr. M. H. Douglas, of Grinnell. For mem- 
bers of the executive board: Miss McLoney, 
of Des Moines; Mrs. C D. Van Vechten, of 
Cedar Rapids. Miss Tyler, presiding at the 
round table discussion, introduced the follow- 
ing speakers: Mr. Brigham, Mr. Brett, Mr. 
Bostwick, and Miss Crawford, who spoke of 
the ephemeral in fiction, of fiction in general, 
of the net-price system, and of printed catalog 
cards, respectively. 

The afternoon closed with the report of the 
committee on resolutions, presented by Mrs. 
Towner, the announcement of the standing 
committees of necrology (Capt. Johnston, 
chairman) and legislation (Miss Tyler, chair- 
man), and the introduction of the new offi- 
cers 

An evening session was held for the dis- 
cussion of reference work in the college li- 
brary, the session being called a college round 
table 

This was the last gathering held, and fin- 
ished the work of the 15th meeting of the 
Iowa Library Association. 

Miriam E. Cary, Secretary. 


KANSAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

President: Miss Zu Adams, Kansas State 
Historical Society, Topeka. 

Secretary: Miss Lida Romig, Public Li- 
brary, Abilene. 

Treasurer: Miss Syrena McKee, Public 
Library, Leavenworth. 

The fourth annual meeting of the associa- 
tion was held in the Kansas building on the 
Exposition grounds, St. Louis, on the after- 
noon of Oct. 19, 1904. Eighteen members 
were present. The president, Miss Carrie M. 
Watson, called the meeting to order at two 
o'clock. There was no program, merely the 
election of officers and an amendment to the 
constitution raising the annual fee to $1 for 
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librarians, trustees, and club memberships, and 
fixing 50 cents dues for assistant librarians. 
Leavenworth was selected as the place of 
annual meeting in 1905, day and month to 
be decided later. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: president, Miss Zu Adams, 
Library Kansas State Historical Society, To- 
peka; vice-presidents, Edward Wilder, presi- 
dent Public Library, Topeka, Miss Carrie M. 
Watson, State University, Lawrence, and 
Miss Martha R. McCabe, College of Em- 
poria; secretary, Miss Lida Romig, Public 
Library, Abilene; treasurer, Miss Syrena Mc- 
Kee, Public Library, Leavenworth; addi- 
tional member of the executive board, Miss 
Julia M. Walsh, Public Library, Ottawa 


KEYSTONE STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 


President: Robert S. Fletcher, Superintend- 
ent of Branches, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh 

Secretary-Treasurer: Robert P. Bliss, Cro- 
zer Theological Seminary, Chester 

The fourth annual meeting of the Keystone 
State Library Association was held at Cam- 
bridge Springs, Pa., Oct. 7 and 8, the Hotel 
Rider being headquarters. For some reason 
the attendance was very small, but in every 
other respect the meeting was successful. 

The first session was called to order by the 
president, Thomas L. Montgomery, state li- 
brarian, who gave an interesting sketch of the 
progress of the library movement through the 
state, including the work at the state library. 
He was followed by Luther R. Kelker, chief 
of the Department of Archives in the state 
library, who described the work being done 
under his direction and the methods adopted 
in putting the valuable records of the state in 
order. 

The Saturday morning session has always 
been made the most important one of the 
meeting, and is given the form of a round 
table, at which some practical question is 
taken up and discussed. This year the topic 
was “How to interest children in good books,” 
which was discussed in three papers, present- 
ing as many methods of solving the problem 
O. R. Howard Thomson, of the Free Library 
of Philadelphia, told of the work being done 
under his direction in giving courses of il- 
lustrated lectures to children. The subject of 
“Boys’ and girls’ clubs and reading circles” 
was very interestingly treated by Miss Helen 
U. Price, of the Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh. 
Her paper dealt very largely with the books 
which had been found serviceable in the work 
in Pittsburgh, and was of such a character 
that it cannot be summarized here. It is un- 
derstood to be the purpose of the Carnegie 
Library to have it printed and then all inter- 
ested can have copies of it. Miss Helen G. 
Betterly, of the Osterhout Library, Wilkes- 
Barré, in a bright and witty paper discussed 
“Opportunities for individual work with chil- 
dren.” 

Saturday afternoon was given up to recrea- 
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tion, and it was spent in various ways. Some 
went over to Meadville and visited the libra- 
ries there, others strolled around town and 
sampled the various mineral waters, others 
watched an interesting golf tournament, and 
others remained quietly at the hotel 

At the last session the committee on Differ- 


entiation of Fiction presented its report. Mr. 
Thomson, the chairman, reported that the 
index to historical fiction, which was pre- 


sented in an unfinished form at the Gettys- 
burg meeting, had been put into its final form 
and printed. The idea of continuing the work 
along the lines laid down had been discussed 
at the New York Library Association meet- 
ing at Lake Placid, and a committee of three 
had been appointed to work with our com- 
mittee in carrying on the work. It was hoped 
that the time is not distant when the index 
will contain at least 10,000 titles. At the re- 
quest of the committee it was continued an- 
other year. “How to interest adults in good 
literature” was discussed by Robert 5S 
Fletcher, of the Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, 
and the “Business side of a small library” 
was discussed by Miss Lucy D. Waterman, of 
the Benson Memorial Library, Titusville. In 
the absence of Miss Waterman her paper was 
read by Miss Wharton, of McKeesport. This 
brought to a close what all present thought to 
have been the best meeting of the association. 

The officers elected for the coming year 
are: president, Robert S. Fletcher, superin- 
tendent of branches, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh; vice-president, Miss Sarah E. Goding, 
first assistant librarian, Free Library of Phila- 
delphia; secretary-treasurer, Robert P. Bliss, 
librarian, Crozer Theological Seminary, Ches- 
ter. 


MINNESOTA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


President: Miss Gratia A. 
Public Library, Minneapolis. 

Secretary: Miss Lydia M. Poirier, Public 
Library, Duluth 

Treasurer: Miss Alice N. 
mal School, Mankato. 

The 12th annual meeting of the Minnesota 
Library Association was held at the Mankato 
Public Library, Oct. 27-28. There were 27 
librarians, 10 trustees, and 1 publisher in at- 
tendance. The first session was held in the 
children’s room of the library on Thursday 
afternoon. The association was welcomed by 
Mr. C. E. Wise, president of the Mankato 
Library Board. 

Miss Maude Van Buren, librarian, Owat- 
onna Public Library, read a paper on “Refer- 
ence work in the small library.” Miss Van 
Buren’s paper was entirely practical, giving 
suggestions as to the most indispensable ref- 
erence books for the library of limited means 
to own, and telling how to make the most of 
small resources. The plan of making town 


Countryman, 


Farr, State Nor- 


libraries free to the surrounding country was 
presented by Miss Clara F. Baldwin, librarian 
of the State Library Commission, and _ re- 
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ports were given from Stillwater and Owat- 
onna, where the plan has been inaugurated. 
In each of these places the county commis- 
sioners have appropriated $300 a year toward 
the support of the central library, in return 
for which the library is made free to all resi- 
dents of the county The plan has been in 
operation in Steele county (Owatonna Public 
Library) for nearly a year with very success- 
ful results. Travelling libraries, loaned by the 
State Library Commission have been located 
at outlying points, and the entire circulation 
outside the city has about 1200. At 
Sullwater, where the plan was only begun in 
September, there are already 66 borrowers 
from outside the city, and travelling libraries 
have been sent to two small country villages 


been 


\ paper by Mrs. A. R. Kitts, of Fergus 
Falls. on “Reading for children,” was read 
by Miss Alice Farr, of the Mankato Normal 
School Library rhe paper was rather un- 


usual in its point of view, and provoked a 
very spirited discussion, which was led by 
Mrs. Alice Lamb, Litchfield, and Miss Alice 
Farr, Mankato 

rhe evening 
with the report of the 
documents, given by E 


brarian. Mr. Nelson 


session opened at 7 o'clock 
committee on. state 
\. Nelson, state li 
gave a most carefully 
prepared report, containing the draft of a 
bill placing the distribution of state docu- 
ments under the control of the state librarian, 
and providing for their distribution to a list 
of libraries to be approved by the State Li- 
brary Commission. The report was accepted 
and the committee continued as a legislative 
committee to urge the passage of the bill. 
After a short report of the A. L. A. meeting 
at St. Louis by Mrs. F. C. Conner, librarian, 
Austin Public Library, a public reception 
given by the Mankato library board was held 
in the beautiful Carnegie building 

The Friday morning session was devoted 
to the interests of trustees, the discussion be- 
ing on the practical problem of how to con- 
duct a public library on $1000 a year. Over 
20 small towns in Minnesota, which have re- 
cently been provided with Carnegie buildings, 
are now facing this problem. C. K. Bennett, 
trustee, Owatonna Public Library, gave a 
most excellent paper on “The librarian: qual- 
fications, duties and salary.” Prof. J. J. 
Dow, of Faribault, gave a very practical talk 
on the selection of books. For a library hav- 
ing a book fund of $250 or $300 annually he 
recommended that $50 should be spent for 
periodicals, from $50 to $100 for reference 
books, and $200 for circulating books. He 
advocated a good percentage of the best fic- 
tion, and thought that the selection should be 
in the hands of a good book committee, with 
lists to be submitted by the librarian. H. W. 
Wilson, Minneapolis, gave some very valuable 
practical suggestions on the buying of books, 
touching upon prices and discounts, editions 
and dealers. Miss Josephine Cloud, Minne- 
apolis Public Library, told of their experi- 
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ence with renting collections of popular books 
and the discussion showed that this plan 
might also be adopted in small libraries. E. 5. 
Stearns, of Hutchinson, gave a paper on 
“The building: its care, heating and lighting 
and hours of opening.” His estimate, based 
on the experience of the Hutchinson Public 
Library, showed that the actual cost of caring 
for a $10,000 or $12,000 building would be 
about $400 a year. The papers were all fol- 
lowed by questions and interchange of ex- 
perience which brought out many interesting 
facts and important suggestions. The gen- 
eral consensus of the meeting was that the 
best way to conduct a library on $1000 a year 
was to raise more money, as this sum is not 
sufficient to properly maintain a_ building, 
provide for the bodks and pay the librarian. 
Reports showed that only two or three of the 
small libraries were now receiving their full 
limit of taxation, and it was urged that efforts 
should be made to obtain the full amount au- 
thorized by the state law. 

Resolutions were adopted thanking the 
members of the Mankato Library Board for 
the delightful entertainment provided for the 
association, and the city for its cordial hos- 
pitality; recommending the passage of the 
bill proposed by Mr. Nelson for the distribu- 
tion of state documents; commending the 
work of the State Library Commission, and 
urging that a permanent appropriation of 
$10,000 annually should be provided for its 
support; and also recommending the passage 
by Congress of the Lodge bill, relating to re- 
duced postage on library books. The election 
of officers closed the business sessions of the 
meeting. 

The perfect Indian summer weather had 
evidently been arranged for by the Mankato 
Library Board, as well as the delightful drive 
about Mankato and its beautiful natural park. 
In the evening a public lecture by Dr. Rich- 
ard Burton, of Boston, formerly of the Min- 
nesota State University, was attended by a 
large and appreciative audience. His subject 
was “Literature and librarians.” 


MISSOURI LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
President: J. T. Gerould, University of 

Missouri Library, Columbia. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Miss Frances A. 

Bishop, Public Library, Kansas City. 


The fifth annual meeting of the Missouri 
Library Association was held at the Missouri 
building, World's Fair grounds, St. Louis, 
Wednesday, Oct. 19, at 2.30. The unusually 
large attendance was very gratifying, there 
being about 40 present. Because the meeting 
of the American Library Association was held 
in St. Louis at this time no program was pre- 
pared for the state meeting, but only a busi- 
ness session was held. The meeting was 


called to order by the president, Mr. Purd B. 
Wright. 


The minutes of the previous meet- 
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ing were read and approved, and the follow- 
ing committees were appointed by the chair: 
Nominating: Miss Sula Wagner, Mrs. 

W. Whitney, Mr. F. A. Sampson. Place of 
next meeting: President L. M. McAfee, Miss 
May Simonds, Miss A. M. Perry. Auditing: 
Mr. J. T. Gerould, Mr. J. F. Langton, Mrs. C. 
R. Clark. 

Mr. Gerould, chairman of the committee on 
library commission, reported, with recom- 
mendation, that a new member be appointed 
in Supt. Carrington’s place. He stated that it 
was a misfortune that the committee on 
school libraries, appointed by the State Board 
of Education, has the name Library Commis- 
sion. Mr. Gerould also reported for the com- 
mittee on the library handbook. The state 
university, he stated, had been unable to issue 
it, as he had hoped. A communication from 
the librarian at Joplin was read, inviting the 
association to meet there next year. Miss 
Thompson, librarian of the Jefferson City 
Public Library, gave an urgent invitation to 
the association to hold its next meeting there. 

A recess was then held in order to allow 
the committees to meet and report. At the 
close of the recess the committee on place of 
meeting reported, recommending Jefferson 
City. The association voted to accept the 
report. 

The committee on nominations made the 
following report: for president, J. T. Gerould, 
librarian University of Missouri Library, Co- 
lumbia; Ist vice-president, Miss Faith E. 
Smith, librarian Public Library, Sedalia; 2d 
vice-president, L. M. McAfee, president Park 
College, Parkville; secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Frances A. Bishop, assistant librarian Public 
Library, Kansas City. The association voted 
to instruct the secretary to cast the white bal- 
lot for the officers recommended. The treas- 
urer’s report, as presented by the auditing 
committee, was read by Mr. Wright. It was 
voted that the report be accepted. 

Mr. Roden, president of the Illinois Library 
Association, was introduced, and he told how 
the Illinois association is doing the work of a 
commission. 

Mr. Langton reported that the women’s 
clubs in the state wished to have their travel- 
ling libraries used. He suggested that the 
association might help in this. He stated also 
that the Wednesday Club in St. Louis had 
money, and might be induced to assist the 
library association in issuing a library hand- 
book. It was voted that the committee on 
library handbook be continued, and that they 
be given power to co-operate with any one 
who will help issue it. 

Mr. Gerould, the new president of the as- 
sociation, took the chair. A vote of thanks 
was tendered to Mr. Wright for his services 
as president. It was also voted that the grat- 
‘tude of the association be expressed to the 
Missouri Commission for the use of a room 
in the Missouri building for the meeting. 
Adjourned, 
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NEW JERSEY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
President: John Cotton Dana, Free Public 
Library, Newark. 


Secretary: Miss Elizabeth H. Wesson, 
Public Library, Orange. 
Treasurer: Miss Frances Rathbone, Free 


Public Library, Newark. 

The New Jersey Library Association held 
its annual meeting on the afternoon of Oct 
19, at the Orange Public Library. R. D. Ben- 
son, vice-president, presided, and after the 
transaction of routine business introduced Mr 
Wendell P. Garrison, of West Orange, editor 
of the Nation. Mr. Garrison made an ad 
dress, abounding in anecdote and literary 
reminiscences. Mr. Dana, of Newark, gave a 
talk on English libraries, describing his im- 
pressions of the Newcastle meeting of the 
Library Association of the United Kingdom. 
At the close of the addresses there was a so- 
cial hour, during which tea was served by the 
staff of the Orange Library. Officers were 
elected for the ensuing year as follows: presi- 
dent, John Cotton Dana, of Newark; Ist vice- 
president, Miss J. Maud Campbell, of Passaic; 
2d vice-president, W. W. Bishop, of Prince- 
ton; secretary, Miss Elizabeth H. Wesson, of 
Orange; treasurer, Miss Frances Rathbone, 
of Newark. 


‘Library Clubs. 


LIBRARY 
Harding, Chatham, 


CAPE 
President: 
Mass. 
Secretary: Miss Martha N. Soule, Hyannis, 
Mass. 
Treasurer: 
Mass. 


The annual meeting of the Cape Cod Li- 
brary Club was held in the Congregational 
chapel, at Wareham, Mass., on Oct. 20. Pres- 
ident Everett I. Nye, of Wellfleet, called the 
meeting to order at 11 o'clock, when the secre- 
tary’s report for the year was read. It showed 
a membership of 116. The treasurer’s report 
gave a balance in the treasury of $71.57. The 
nominating committee appointed officers for 
the ensuing year as follows: president, 
Heman A. Harding, of Chatham; Ist vice- 
president, Hiram Myers, of Orleans; 2d vice- 
president, Drew B. Hall, of Fairhaven; sec- 
retary, Martha N. Soule, of Hyannis; treas- 
urer, Emily Rowe, of Brewster; executive 
committee: Mrs. G. R. Agassiz, Rev. Rufus 
B. Tobey, Laura M. Bearse, Howard F. Hop- 
kins, Mrs. Harriet Harlow, A. May Knowles. 
The persons named were duly elected. 

There were three speakers: Miss Mary E. 
Robbins, of the library department of Sim- 
mons College, whose paper dealt with the 
work of the library schools; Drew B. Hall, of 


CoD CLUB. 


Heman A. 


Miss Emily Rowe, Brewster, 


Fairhaven, who spoke informally on the use 
of fiction by readers, recommending the du- 
plication of good novels to as large an extent 
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as possible, rather than the purchase of an 
equal number of different novels of poorer 
quality; and Miss H. S. B. Dykes, of Ware- 
ham, who gave a sketch of the history of the 
Wareham library. At the close of the meet- 
ing dinner was served at the Kendrick House. 


) LIBRARY i 
Ahern, « 


Miss M. E 


CH 


President 


ditor Public 
Libraries, Library Bureau 
Secretary: Charles H. Brown, John Crerar 
Library 
Treasurer: C. A. Larson, Public Library 
The first meeting of the year 1904-5 was 
held Thursday evening, Oct. 13, at the Chi- 


cago Public Library, Miss Ahern in the chair. 
The subject of the evening related to the 
work and object of the Chicago Library Club, 
and was introduced by the president in her 
address, in which professional advancement 
and fraternity were given as the broad, gen- 
eral reasons for the existence of the club. 

Representatives from various libraries in 
and about the city were called upon to give 
their views. These were practical elabora- 
tions of the general text above stated. The 
publishing of a handbook; the following of 
the plans of the Washington Library Club; 
maintenance of our outside interests, #. ¢., 
union lists, home libraries, use of the daily 
press, etc., reports on news of the day; talks 
from experts in other lines of work; round- 
tables for technical discussion and clearing 
up of current perplexities, were among the 
lines of work suggested in the evening’s dis- 
cussion 

Miss Spencer, Miss Massey, and Mr, G. A. 
Thompson were elected to membership 

By unanimous vote resolutions were adopted 
expressing the heartfelt sympathy of the club 
with Mr. Charles H. Brown in his recent be- 


reavement Renfe B. Srren, 
Secretary pro tem 
LONG ISLAND LIBRARY CLUR 
President: Miss Theresa Hitchler, Brook 
lyn Public Library, 26 Brevoort Place 


Secretary: Miss Josephine Rathbone, Pratt 
Institute Free Library. 
Treasurer: Miss Sara Jacobsen, Brooklyn, 


Public Library, City Park Branch 


The first meeting of the Long Island Li- 
brary Club for the season 1904-1905 was held 
Nov. 3 at the library of the Kings County 
Medical Society, Bedford avenue, Brooklyn 
An encouraging evidence that the club is 
alive and growing was a list of 37 names pro 
posed for membership Miss Susan A 
Hutchinson, chairman of the institute com 
mittee, reported that in so much as the New 
York Library Association had taken a step 
looking toward the assumption of the insti 
tute work of that association by the state and 
had appointed a committee to consider the 
whole matter of the policy and control of in- 
situtes, with power to act and also with power 
to add to their number, that the Long Island 
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Library Club should be represented on this 
committee with a view to the future possibil- 
ity of turning over the club's institute work 
to the state. The report was received and 
the recommendation carried. 

The chief address of the afternoon was to 
have been made by Dr. J. M. Winfield on 
Co-operation between medical and public li- 
braries,” but one of those accidents that are 
the nightmares of program-makers had ne- 
cessitated his withdrawal the afternoon be- 
fore, and Mr. Albert Huntington, librarian of 
the Medical Society Library, kindly consented 
at the eleventh half-hour to fill the vacant 
place. Mr. Huntington briefly traced medical 
literature from the Egyptian stone tablets of 
remotest antiquity down through Hippocrates 
and Galen to the current number of the /ndex 
Medicus, and medical libraries from the great 
collection of Pergamus, transferred to Alex- 
andria and burned centuries later, through 
the monastic libraries of the middle ages, the 
university libraries of Europe, rich in mss. 
and relics of the past, but deficient in modern 
literature, to the medical libraries of America, 
which are the finest up-to-date workshops in 
the world. The first medical library in Amer- 
ica, founded about the year 1765, was the li- 
brary of the Pennsylvania Hospital, which 
owed its establishment largely to Benjamin 
Franklin. To-day there are nearly 250 medi- 
cal libraries in the United States, containing 
a total of about 1,500,000 medic =i books. 
These libraries may be grouped roughly into 
four classes: those supported by the govern- 
ment, federal, state, or municipal; those 
maintained by private corporations, medical 
societies, academies of medicine and the like, 
the largest and most important group; third, 
medical libraries maintained in connection 
with hospitals or medical schools (this, the 
original form of medical library, has been 
largely supplanted by the second class) ; and, 
iourth, medical libraries maintained as de- 
partments of public libraries. This last class 
has found a useful field in small cities where 
there are too few members of the medical pro- 
fession to maintain a separate library. These 
departments are, in most instances, under the 
fostering care of the local profession and, of 
course, the use of the books is somewhat re- 
stricted 

Now. what should be the relation of the 
public library to the three classes of medical 
libraries first mentioned? Medical literature 
is so extensive, there being over tooo impor- 
tant medical journals, and so expensive (the 
average American medical book costing not 
far from $2.75, periodical subscription rang- 
ing up to $25 a year) that the public library 
cannot buy what the profession needs; but 
practically all medical literature is available 
to the public library through co-operation 
with the national medical library of the Sur- 
geon-General’s Office at Washington. By 
means of the Index Medicus, the index to 
periodical literature, and the “Index-cata- 
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logue” of the Surgeon-General’s Library, the 
whole field is opened and through the general 
loan privilege extended by the Surgeon-Gen- 
eral’s Library, the resources of every public 
library may be greatly extended. 

Mr. Huntington closed with a plea that the 
branch system of the public libraries be used 
as distributing channels for the single large 
medical library of a community, so that phys- 
icians might be able to consult needed books 
of reference without spending precious time 
travelling long distances to the central medi- 
cal collection. This suggestion led to an ani- 
mated discussion. The advisability of estab- 
lishing professional departments in branch li- 
braries was seriously questioned by Miss 
Haines and by Mr. Briggs, the reference li- 
brarian of the Brooklyn Public Library, who 
cited the example of Harvard University Li- 
brary, which had made over a large bequest 
of medical books to the library of the medi- 
cal school in Boston. Mr. Briggs felt that 
an incomplete collection would only breed 
dissatisfaction. Mr. Hill and Miss Lord ex- 
pressed themselves as feeling that public li- 
braries could safely and usefully avail them- 
selves of loan privileges from medical libra- 
ries, sending for specific books that might be 
needed by students in their locality. All 
agreed that the use of the books would have 
to be safeguarded. 

Miss Lord then spoke on the American 
Library Association meeting at St. Louis, 
which she said differed from former meetings 
in that, being at a great fair and at an enor- 
mous hotel, the 600 librarians were lost in the 
mass, it being hard to see old friends and al 
most impossible to make new ones, so that 
the informal sociability of other conferences 
was missed. Discussion, too, was lacking and 
there were no section meetings, no round 
tables. On the other hand, the conference 
was marked by certain qualities that more 
than made up for what was absent. There 
was an international stamp upon the meet- 
ings, a dignity and impressiveness about the 
sessions, a scholarly and elevated tone to the 
papers that made the meeting a notable one 
in the history of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. The topics chosen were those of 
broad, scholarly international interest, details 
and technicalities being omitted from consid- 
eration. The real progress shown in biblio- 
graphic co-operation excited the keenest in- 
terest and the most enthusiasm. The notable 
results of the conference were the merging of 
the National Association of State Librarians 
with the American Library Association, the 
formation of the American Bibliographical 
Society, with Mr. Lane as its first president, 
and the vote to appoint a committee to con- 
sider the matter of affiliation between library 
and bibliographical associations of all coun- 
tries. 

Miss Lida V. Thompson gave an account 
of Library week at Lake Placid, which made 
those who had before congratulated them- 
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selves, because of the rainy weather, on their 
non-attendance, feel that they had missed a 
real pleasure and benefit in failing to hear the 
strong papers and interesting discussions on 
the vital question of the “Function of the 
public library in democratic society. 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Huntington for his effective help in 
time of need. ‘ 

JosePpHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, Secretary. 


The club has issued its “Constitution and 
list of members,” in a small 16-page pamphlet, 
dated September, 1904. It records 138 mem- 
hers. 

NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB. 

President: Charles A. Nelson, Columbia Li- 
brary 

Secretary: Miss Edyth L. Miller, Teachers’ 
College, West 120th street 

Treasurer: Henry W. Kent, Grolier Club, 
29 East 32d street 

The first regular meeting of the New York 
Library Club was held in Milbank Chapel, 
Teachers’ College, on Nov. 10, at three o'clock 

The club was cordially welcomed by Dr. 
lames E. Russell, dean of Teachers’ College 
He then spoke on the two dominant methods 
of teaching, contrasting the results of the sys- 
tem universally adopted in the secondary 
schools of Germany, in which the thoroughly 
trained teacher precludes the necessity of re- 
search and reference work on the part of the 
scholars, with the method in vogue in this 
country, by which the pupils are stimulated to 
ask questions and are thrown upon their own 
resources. 

Dr. John T, Buchanan, principal of the De 
Witt Clinton Boys’ High School, followed 
with an account of the “Three B’s—the Boy, 
the Book and the Ball,” and predicted the best 
type of manhood as a result of the judicious 
combination of the three. 

Mrs Mathilde Coffin Ford read a very 1n- 
teresting paper on “Co-operation between the 
public schools and the public libraries,” which 
it is hoped to print in a later issue of the 
LIBRARY JOURNAL. It strongly criticised the 
maintenance of school libraries by the board 
of education, and urged that library work in 
the schools should be directly controlled by 
the public library. 

The report of the treasurer was read and 
accepted and new members were elected. 

The president read a resolution adopted by 
the state library association in reference to 
library institutes in the state, relating to 
which Miss Lord presented the following 
resolution, which was accepted : 

Resolved, That it is the sentiment of the New 
York Library Club that the work of library institutes 
could be carried on more effectively by the New York 
State Education Department. Therefore, be it moved 
that the president of this club be empowered to 
designate a representative of the club to act with 
the committee on institutes of the New York State 
Library Association.” 

The meeting then adjourned to the kinder- 
garten room, where tea and chocolate were 
served Epytu L. Secretary. 
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WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB. 

President: J, T. Bowne, Y. M. C. A. Train- 
ing School Library, Springfield. 

Secretary: Miss Abbie T. Montague, Pub- 
lic Library, Sunderland 

Treasurer: Miss Martha F 
Library, Northampton 

The fall meeting of the Western Massa- 
chusetts Library Club was held on Nov. 3 at 
the Congregational Church, in Colrain, with an 
attendance representing the neighboring towns 
of Westfield, Northampton, Adams, Spring- 
field, Conway, Shelburne Falls, Holyoke, Am- 
herst, Deerfield, Montague, North Adams, 
Rowe, Sunderland and Greenfield. The ad- 
dress of welcome was given by Arthur A. 
Smith, a trustee of the Colrain lbrary, and 
the rest of the morning session was devoted 
to a consideration of the best books of the 
vear. The discussion, which was not finished 
until the afternoon session, was led by Misses 
Medlicott, Farrar and Miller, of the Spring 
field City Library; Miss Hall, of the Massa 
chusetts Agricultural College; Miss Ray, of 
the Holyoke Library; Miss Richmond, of the 
library at Adams, and W. Parker Cutter, of 
the Forbes Library, of Northampton 

The principal address of the day was given 
by Rev. Margaret Barnard, of Rowe, on the 
subject “The library, the people's university,” 
dwelling upon the possible narrowing influ- 
ence of a purely formal education, and the 
breadth and universality of the education ob- 
tainable through books 

There were brief discussions of the ques- 
tions of printed catalogs and of the dispens- 
ing with the accession book W. Parker 
Cutter, who had visited the St. Louis Exposi 
tion, told of what he saw there of interest to 
librarians; of books, pictures, maps, music, 
card catalogs, the illustration of the distribu 
tion of Library of Congress cards, and of 
bookbinding. Even in the Ceylon building, 
where one would expect to find nothing but 
poor tea, he found old Singhalese and Bur 
mese manuscripts, all the way from 10 to 1000 
years old, and sold each at about the same 
price. W. I. Fletcher gave a report of the 
meetings of the American Library Associa 
tion. He was led by a discussion at the con 
ference to propose the following suggestion, 
which the club voted to send for the consid 
eration of the state club at its next meeting: 


Believing that the time is ripe for a forward move 
ment in library co-operation in Massachusetts, the 
Western Massachusetts Library Club suggests to the 
Massachusetts Library Club, as representative of the 
library interests of the whole state, the appointment 
of a committee to consider methods of co-operation 
to be recommended to the state library commission 

One desired end is that the state commission shall 
adopt some system by which the libraries may through 
the commission purchase the principal new hooks co 
operatively, in sheets, and have them suitably bound 
for library use at a fair cost 

Any action of the Massachusetts Library Club in 
this matter should include steps to secure any needed 
legislation to qualify the commission to do this work; 
also some plan for the securing of the end sought, 
otherwise, if it proves impossible to obtain it through 
the commission 
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Library Schools and Training 
Classes. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN'S 
LIBRARIANS. 

The training school for children’s librarians 
opened on Oct. 10 for its fourth year of or- 
ganized work. The number of students is 15. 

The standard of the school has been raised 
this year by the requirement that candidates 
who have some library experience and desire 
to take the special one-year course must pass 
the regular entrance examinations, unless they 
are graduates of a recognized library school 
or of a college in good standing. 

It is interesting to note that for the third 
vear we have a representative from the Cleve- 
jand Public Library taking the special course, 
for the second year a student from the Free 
Library of Philadelphia, and for the first time 
a student from a European country. 

On Oct. 24 the class listened to a talk on 
“Library work in Norway,” by Mr. Haakon 
Nyhuus, librarian of Det Deichmanske Bib- 
liothek, Christiania, Norway, and on the same 
day Mr. W. I. Fletcher, librarian of Amherst 
College, spoke to the students on “The work 
of the Publishing Board of the American Li- 
brarv Association.” On Oct. 24 Mr. Arthur 
FE. Bostwick, of the New York Public Li- 
brary, gave a talk on “The work with children 
in the New York Public Library.” 

The register of students is as follows: 


SENIOR CLASS. 

Ida Josephine Duff, East Orange, N. J. 

Alice Gulielma Howland, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Adelaide Leiper Martin, Baltimore, Md., 
Wilson College, A.B. 1902. 

JUNIOR CLASS. 

Mary Frances Carpenter, Iron Mountain, 
Mich 

Mary Constance Havens, Weedsport, N. Y. 

Beatrice Medill Kelly, Steubenville, Ohio; 
Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va., A.B. 
1891, A.M. 189s. 

Emily Biddle Meigs, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Elizabeth Nelson Robinson, Sioux City, Iowa, 
assistant Oberlin College Library, January- 
June, 1904. 

Helen Ballard Schmitz, Washington, Pa., 
Wilson College, A.B. 1902; assistant Citi- 
zens’ Library, Washington, Pa., May, 1903- 
March, 1904; assistant in children’s depart- 
ment, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 
March, 1904, to date. 

Mabel Ethelina Scripps, Evanston, IIl., sub- 
stitute Evanston Public Library, October, 
1903-September, 1904. 

Bolette Sontum, Christiania, Norway. 

Susan Ellen Tenney, Windsor, Vt. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS. 


Mary Margaret Craig, Rimiersburg, Pa., Wil- 
son College, 1902-1903; assistant Wilson 
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College Library, January-June, 1903; grad- 
uate Drexel Institute Library School, 1904; 
children’s librarian, Mount Washington 


Branch, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 


October, 1904, to date. 

Ruth Katherine Field, Cleveland, Ohio, as- 
sistant Cleveland Public Library, October, 
1899-September, 1904; training class Cleve- 
land Public Library, 1904. 

Kathrine Humphrys McAlarney, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., graduate Drexel Institute Li- 
brary School, 1902; assistant Kensington 
branch, Free Library of Philadelphia, Au- 
gust, 1902-October, 1904. 

RECENT APPOINTMENTS OF STUDENTS TO 
POSITIONS. 

Emily Adele Beale, special ‘04. Children’s 
librarian, Wylie Avenue branch, Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh. 

Ruth Gordon Gatch, special ‘04. Children’s 
librarian, Des Moines Public Library. 

Mary Abbie Goding, special ‘04. Children’s 
librarian, Wanamaker branch, Free Library 
of Philadelphia. 

Mabel Emma Griffith, 'o5. Assistant, Reid 
Memorial Library, Passaic, N. J. 

Rosina Charter Gymer, special 04. Children’s 
librarian, Cleveland Public Library. 

Margaret Douglass Hargrave, ’o5. Assistant 
in children’s department, Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh. 

Clara Wells Herbert, special ‘04. Children’s 
assistant, Bedford branch, Brooklyn Public 
Library. 

Elizabeth Edith Patterson, special ’o4. First 
assistant and children’s librarian, Reuben 
McMillan Free Library, Youngstown, Ohio 

Hannah Stuart, ’03. Librarian in children’s 
room, Lincoln Library, Springfield, II! 

Christine Mabel Tracy, special ’o4. Substi 
ture, Los Angeles Public Library 

Edna Whiteman, special ‘og. Children’s li- 
brarian, Woodland branch, Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library. 

DREXEL INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOO 
CLASS OF 1905 

Elizabeth Walton Alexander, Ithaca, N. Y., 
Cornell University, 1898-1900. 

Mary Tyler Carleton, Lawrence, Mass., erad- 
uate Abbot Academy, Andover, Mass 

Elizabeth Cranston, Providence, R. I., grad 
uate Hope High School, Providence, R. I: 
Brown University, 1903-04. 

Mary Elizabeth Crocker, Williamsport, Pa, 
graduate Granger Place School, Canandai 
gua, N. Y. 

Elisabeth Martha Eggert, New Britain, Ct 
graduate New Britain High School: New 
Britain State Normal School, 1899-1900 

Helen Grace Estey, Gardner, Mass., graduate 
Gardner High School. 

Edith Fulton, Dover, Del., graduate Dover 
High School. 

Mary Emily Kaighn, San Antonio, Tex. 
Friends’ Select School, Philadel- 
phia. 
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Gertrude Evans King, Philadelphia, graduate 
Miss Cooper’s School, Philadelphia. 

Agnes Helen MacAlister, Philadelphia, grad- 
uate Miss Irwin's School; Smith College, 
1893-90. 

Sarah Isabel McFarland, Cedar Rapids, lowa, 
graduate Williamsburg High School, Cedar 
Rapids; Coe College, 1901-03. 

Elizabeth Newman, Ironton, Ohio, graduate 
Holy Angels Academy, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Karolyn Margaret Norton, Edinburgh, Ind., 
Lake Erie College, 1900-04. 

Mary Florence Thompson, Laurel, Md., B.A. 
Woman’s College of Baltimore. 

Mabel Clare True, Adrian, Mich., graduate 
Armada High School, Armada, Mich; grad- 
uate Michigan State Normal College. 

Samuel Campbell Warner, New York Mills, 
N. Y., graduate Rutgers Preparatory 
School, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Elizabeth White, Walton, N. Y., graduate 
Walton High School; Wesleyan College, 
Macon, Ga., 1900-02 

Mary P. Wiggin, Auburn, Me., B.A. Mt. Hol- 
yoke College, 1897. 

Agnes Veronique Perpetua Wright, Media, 
Pa., graduate Friends’ Central School, Phil- 
adelphia. 

NOTES. 

Ruth M. Kidder, class of ‘o4, will assist 
Miss Farr in the reorganization of the 
Fletcher Free Library. Burlington, Vt. 

Miss Alvena M. Surdam, class of ‘02, was 
varried to Mr. James Herbert Jennings, Jr., 
Oct. 4, 1904. 

NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL. 


The fall term opened Wednesday, October 
s, with the following students 


SENIOR CLASS 


Avery, Maurice Hussey, Nashua, N. H., B.A 
Dartmouth College, 1903; @ssistant Nashua 
(N. H.) Public Library, 1897-90 

Beal, Minnie Martha, Ypsilanti, Mich., B.A. 
University of Michigan, 1901 

Craig, Clara Louisa, Lincoln, Neb., B.A. Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, 1903. 

Ernst, Marie Antoinette, Watertown, Wis., 
Northwestern University, Watertown, Wis., 
1892-96; B.A. University of Wisconsin, 
1897; assistant High School Library, La 
Crosse, Wis., 1902-3. 

Gillette, Fredericka Botsford, Ann Arbor, 

_Mich., B.A. University of Michigan, 1903. 

Gilson, Marjary Lawrence, Winthrop, Me., 
B.A. Smith College, 1902 

Goodwin, John Edward, Madison, Wis., B.L. 
University of Wisconsin, 1901; assistant 
Madison Free Library, 1901-4. 

Hansen, Nicholas, Minneapolis, Minn., B.A. 
University of Minnesota, 1903; assistant 
University of Minnesota Library, 1902-3; 
assistant N. Y. State Library, 1904-date 

Harron, Mrs. Julia Scofield, Penn Yan, N. Y., 
B.A. Vassar College, 1897. 
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Hirshberg, Herbert Simon, Brookline, Mass., 
B.A. Harvard University, 1900; assistant 
Boston Public Library, 1902-3; reviser 
Simmons College, Library Department, 
1902-3; assistant N. Y. State Library, 1904- 
date 

Jewett, Walter Kendall, Pittsfield, Mass., B.A 
Brown University, 1891; M.D. Harvard 
University, 1805 

McKee, Alice Doty, Aurora, O., Ph.B. Berea 
College, 1903 

Solis-Cohen, Leon M., New York City, B.S. 
College of the City of New York, 1899 

Wright, Rebecca Whitney, Montpelier, Vt., 
B.A. Radcliffe Collegwe, 1003 

Wynkoop, Asa, New York City, B.A Rutgers 
College, 1887; Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, 1802; Fellow in Philosophy at 
Columbia University, 1802-94 

JUNIOR CLASS. 

Alexander, William Hall, Cossayuna, N. Y., 
R.A. Colgate University, 1904; assistant 
Colgate University Library, 1900-4 

Armstrong, Mary Louise, Penn Yan, m By 
B.A. Vassar College, 1805 

Boswell, Jessie Partridge, Cincinnati, O., Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, 1897-1900; B.A. Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1902. 

Caswell, Mary Helen, Waterville, Me., B.A. 

Colby College, 1904 

‘urtis, Charles Newman, Albany, N. Y., B.A 
Drury College, 1880; B.D. Yale Theological 
Seminary. 1884; Ph.D. Boston University, 
1885; University of Berlin, 1891-92. 

Dinsmoor, Kate Elizabeth, Lawrence, Kan., 
B.A. University of Kansas, 1903 

Dresser, Annie Slosson, Richmond Furnace, 
Mass., B.A. Mt. Holyoke College, 1895 

Gamwell. Lillian May, Providence, R. 1, B.A. 
Brown University, 1902; M.A. 1904; substi- 
tute Providence Public Library, 1899-1904 

Goodrich, Francis Lee Dewey. Ann Arbor, 
Mich., B.A. University of Michigan, 1903; 
assistant Michigan Normal College Library, 
1807-1904 

Hendrick, Ruby E., Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
B.A. Smith College, 19004 

Henry, Eugenia May, Northampton, Mass., 
B.A. Smith College, 1904 

Hiss, Sophie Knowlton, Baltimore, Md., B.A. 
Smith College, 1904 

Hyde, Sophie, Chicago, Ill, B.A. University 
of Illinois, 1903; Illinois State Library 
School, 1903-4. 

Judson, Katharine Berry, Ithaca, N. Y., B.A. 
Cornell University, 1904 

Kincaid, Anna Douglas, Honolulu, H. L., Uni- 
versity of California, 1901-3; B.A. Smith 
College, 1904 

Knowlton, Julia Clemma, Syracuse, N. Y., 
Ph.B. Syracuse University. 1904 

Leonard, Mabel FE.. Albany. N. Y., B.A. Wel- 
lesley College, 1899; Pd.B. Albany Normal 
College, 1000 

Matthews, Charles Grant. Athens, O., B.S 
Ohio University, 1893: M.S. 1894; librarian 
Ohio University, 1804-date 
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Montgomery, Florence Prichard, Rutland, Vt., 
B.A. Mt. Holyoke College, 1904. 

Nelson, Esther, Salt Lake City, Utah, B.A. 
University of Utah, 1899; assistant Univer- 
sity of Utah Library, 1899-date. 

Nerney, May Childs, Albany, N. Y., B.A. 
Cornell University, 1902; assistant N. Y. 
State Library, 1896-99, 1903-date. 

O'Neill, Grace, Ithaca, N. Y., B.A. Cornell 
University, 1904 

Pierce, Henry Kingsbury, Oak Park, IIL, B.L. 
Dartmouth College, 1904; librarian High 
School Library, Oak Park, IIl., 1899-1900; 
bibliographic work Dartmouth College Li- 
brary, 1902-4. 

Thomas, Helen M., Greeley, Colo., B.A. Wel- 
lesley College, 1904. 

Walter, Frank Keller, Point Pleasant, Pa., 
B.A. Haverford College, 1899; M.A. 1900; 
Columbian University, 1903-4. 

SatomMe Cuter 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


The annual meeting was held in the parlor 
of the Inside Inn, St. Louis, Thursday after- 
noon, Oct. 20. In the absence of all the reg- 
ular officers the secretary-treasurer pro tem., 
William F. Yust, called the meeting to order. 
Miss Isabel Ely Lord was chosen chairman. 
The session was largely occupied with routine 
business, including reports of committees, etc. 
It was decided to continue the alumni lec- 
tureship, and money was voted partly to de- 
fray the expenses of the members of the ad- 
visory committee in making visits to the li- 
brary school. 

Mr. Dewey was present by invitation, and 
spoke to the members of the improved condi- 
tions of the school resulting from the unifica- 
tion of the educational system of the state 
and somewhat of the history of the school. 
A letter from Mrs. Fairchild was read, and 
greetings from the alumni were voted to be 
sent. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: president, George F. Bowerman, 
librarian, Public Library, Washington, D. C.; 
Ist vice-president, Miss Mary L. Jones, libra- 
rian, Public Library, Los Angeles, Cal.; 2d 
vice-president, Miss Ella R. Seligsberg, Drexel 
Institute Library, Philadelphia; secretary- 
treasurer, Miss Julia A. Hopkins, librarian, 
Free Library, Madison, Wis.; executive 
board, the officers and Miss Anna H. Rodgers, 
librarian, Pruyn Library, Albany, N. Y.; A. 
L. Bailey, librarian, Wilmington Institute 
Free Library, Wilmington, Del.; Miss Anna 
S. Ames, librarian, Mt. Vernon Seminary, 
Washington, D. C. Advisory committee, one 


year, J. I. Wyer, librarian, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln: Drew B. Hall, librarian, 
Millicent Library, Fairhaven, Mass.; Miss 
Pauline G. Wiggin, librarian, 4 nd of 
West Virginia. Morgantown, W. 
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PRATT INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL. 


Echoes of the A. L. A. Conference have 
been enjoyed by the school ever since that 
memorable meeting, in the shape of visits 
from the foreign delegates as they passed 
through New York on their way homeward 
Herr Dr. Wolfstieg of Berlin made a morn 
ing call, and M. Lafontaine, of Brussels, spent 
an afternoon-tea hour in explaining the Brus 
sels Institute’s modifications and extensions ot 
the Decimal classification to a group of eager 
listeners. Signor Biagi gave the school and 
a number of invited guests the paper read by 
him before the Congress of Arts and Sciences 
on “The library, past and future,” on th 
evening of Nov. 3, meeting the audience in 
formally afterward in the rooms of the school 
M. and Mme. Lafontaine were among the 
guests at this reception. 

As some of the delegates still remain in 
the country, we trust the end may not be yet, 
but that similar pleasures may still be in stor 
for the school. 

The tirst of a series of monthly teas for the 
students was given recently, and it is hoped 
that at each of these, some guest — not neces 
sarily a librarian —may be entertained in a 
simple, informal way, to bring a little variety 
‘nto student life. 

During the second term these will tak 
place on the occasion of the weekly lecture of 
visiting librarians. The list of these, so far 
as confirmed is as follows: 

In January: 

Mrs. S. C. Fairchild. Tests for boo! 

selection. 

Miss A. B. Kroeger. Important reference 
books of the year. 

Mr. H. W. Kent. The culture side of |! 
brarianship. 

In February: 

Mr. George Iles. The evaluation of books 

Miss C. M. Hewins. Some earlier writers 
for children. 

Miss Stearns’ lecture on Some western 
phases of library-work will also come 
in January, probably. 

The class has an invitation to visit, in De- 
cember, Mr. G. A. Plimpton’s text-book col 
lection, most interesting from the bibliograph 
ical point of view, and has been favored as 
usual with invitations to the very profitable 
exhibitions of the Grolier Club. New York 
offers an embarras de richesses in these and 
other means of culture, of which students are 
not slow to take advantage. That these means, 
in some cases, have nothing to do with books 
does not detract in the least from their value 


since the majority of us have to be all-round 


people rather than specialists. The increased 
quantity y! practical work during the first 
term has shown good results in earlier effh- 
ciency and ease of working and a quicker 
comprehension in the class-room. 

Mary W. Piummer, Director 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


Miss Ida Mendenhall, 1904, instructor in 
the Indiana Summer Library School, has been 
employed by the Indiana State Library Com- 
mission to organize the state work of co-oper- 
ation between libraries and schools. 

Miss E. Mildred Fish, 1904, has been en- 
gaged to do some cataloging for the Pequot 
Library, Southport, Ct. 


GRADUATES’ ASSOCIATION, 


The Graduates’ Association of Pratt Insti- 
tute Library School has issued its report for 
the year ending Jan. 28, 1904, with constitu- 
tion and list of members, as a small 28 p. 
pamphlet. The association has 195 members, 
of whom 149 are in active library work; the 
president is Miss Frances B. Hawley, of the 
Brooklyn Public Library; the secretary, Frank 
Place, Jr., of the General Theological Sem- 
inary, New York City. 

LIBRARY 


OF ILLINOIS STATE 


SCHOOL. 


The university opened Wednesday, Sept. 
14, with a larger general registration than 
last year. Fortunately the advanced require 
ments for entrance to the library school have 
begun to take effect and the classes this year 
will be smaller, thus giving opportunity for 
more individual work. 

The faculty has been strengthened by the 
appointment of Miss Florence M. Beck as 
assistant professor. Miss Beck was graduated 
from this library school in 1900, and since 
then has been librarian of the Eastern Illinois 
Normal School, at Charleston. She has or 
ganized several libraries, and has conducted 
a course in library science at the normal 
school. 

The class in general reference, designed to 
teach general university students how to use 
the library, is in charge of Miss Bertha 
Royce, reference assistant. The class now 
numbers 130 students and meets in five sec- 
tions to avoid conflicts. This subject is an 
elective in all colleges except that of Agricul- 
ture, where it is required for graduation. 

The class in subject bibliography is now in 
charge of the political science faculty of the 
university, and is at present having a course 
of six lectures from Dean Kinley. Each pro- 
fessor will conduct the quiz in his special 
field. The political science group will con- 
duct the work during this semester. 

President Edmund J. James is expected to 
assume his position Nov. I 

The first month at the university is marked 
by efforts to acquaint students with univer- 
sity life and standards. Library students are 


UNIVERSITY 


urged to join in general intellectual and so- 
cial life rather than to multiply entertainments 
and lectures exclusively for themselves 

_ The opening meeting of the Library Club 
in September was social, to introduce the 
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new members. It was held in the Woman's 
Gymnasium, and dancing was the order oO 
the evening. On Nov. 1, at the regular meet- 
ing, reports of the A. L, A. conference were 
giver by the students who were in attendance 
and by the director. Miss Sloan reported on 
British libraries, Miss Sheldon on Continental 
libraries. Miss Davis on Extibits of interest 
to librarians, Mr. Drury on Cataloging, and 
Mr. Smith on Social features. 

The school has been particularly fortunate 
in hearing lectures from Ms. Elien H. Rich- 
ards. of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech 


nology; Dr. Melvil Dewey, and Dr. Richard 
T. Ely, of Wisconsin ‘trs, Richards spoke 
in Morrow Hall on Oct. 25 on “Conservation 
of energy in) woman's Dr. Dewey 
visited the university at the close of the A. 
L. A. conference, speakin, the Library 


School on Oct. 26 on “The hbrarian’s point of 
Qualifications of a 
be : 
vere particularly 
of view presented 


view,” and on Oct. 27 on 
librarian.” The stude 
impressed by the breadth 


and by the high ideals set before them, while 
they felt the personal uphft which comes 
from association with one whose life hes 


been so closely connected with library exten 
sion and whose authority is unquestioned. On 
the evening of Oct. 26 Dr. Dewey gave a 
parlor talk by request on the ideals of the 
Like Placid Club, to some of the faculty and 
townspeople invited to meet him at the home 
of Miss Sharp. Dr. Ely visited the Political 
Science Department Oct. 31 and Nov. 1, giv- 
ing a general lecture on Oct. 31 on “The 
causes of industrial development in the 19th 
century.” The Library School was specially 
invited, as the fifth year students have their 
subject bibliography this semester the 
political science faculty. 


trom 


SCHOOL OF IVESTERN RESERVE 


UNIVERSI: 


The Library School of Western. Reserve 
University, made possible by Mr. Carnegie’s 
endowment, opened Sept. 20 in Adelbert Hall, 
where comfortable and commodious quarters 
have been fitted up for the new schoo!. The 
calendar conforms with the general calendar 
of the university, except at the Easter vaca- 
tion, when an extra week will be devoted to a 
tour of eastern libraries 

The first week of the school was devoted 
largely to visiting the different types of Cleve 
land libraries, particular attention being given 
to the various phases of work in the Public 
Library, preparatory to the study of library 
organization which will be carried throughout 
the course. Only junior work will be given 
the first year 


LIBRARY 


Class register for 1904-5 
Allyn, Edna Isabel, Ph.B. Hiram College, 
1882, post-graduate work, M.A. Columbia 
University, 1903; librarian Iowa State In- 
dustrial School, 1903-4 
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Goncannon, Mrs. Julia, graduate High School, 
, Kankakee, Ill.; organizer library of Yank- 
ton College, 1900; Wisconsin Summer Li- 
brary School, 1901; organizer library of 
Spearfish State Normal, 1901-2; librarian 
Hearst Free Library, Lead, S. Dak., 1902-. 

Doren, Elizabeth Bragdon, graduate Normal 
School, Dayton; Oberlin College, 1896-97; 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University, 1897-990; 
student assistant, Oberlin College Library, 
1896-97; custodian Sutro Library, San 
Francisco, 1900; Iowa Summer Library 
School, 1901; library student, Dayton Pub- 
lic Library, 1902. 

Foglesong, Hortense, graduate High School 
and Miami Commercial College, Dayton; 
Harvard Summer School, 1895 and 1900. 

Grant, Mrs. Helen Stearns, Moravian Sem- 

inary, Bethlehem, Pa., 1883-86; University 

of Denver, 1888-1900; private tutors, Ger- 
many, 1900-01; University of Chicago, sum- 

mer of 1904. 

avell, Richard Alexander, B.A. University 

of Minnesota, 1904; circulating department 

Minneapolis Public Library, 1901-04. 

Lynch, Frances Henrietta, Miss Buckingham’s 
private school, 1801-94, 1895-96; Rideau 
Street Convent, Ottawa, Ont., 1894-95; 
A.B. Smith College, 1900. 

Miller, Zana Kate, graduate of Downer Col- 
lege, seminary department, 1892; Ferry 
Hall Seminary, Lake Forest, IIl., 1892-94; 
Wisconsin Summer Library School, 1go1, 
1902; assistant Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, one year; assistant at Armour 
Institute, five months; librarian Neenah 
(Wis.) Public Library until July, 1904. 

Newman, Magdaline Rutan, graduate Me- 
chanicsburgh High School; Ohio Normal 
University, 1891 and 1893; Ohio Wesleyan 
University, 1894-95; Ohio State University, 
1900-01, 1903-04. 

Reece, Ernest James, Ph.B., Adelbert College, 
1903 

Root, Frances Elizabeth, Oberlin College, 
1899: A.B. Wells College, 1902; assistant 
Lorain Public Library, 1903. 

Townsend, Eliza Ellen, graduate of Keokuk 
(Iowa) High School, 1897; six years Uni- 
versity of Chicago Extension Lectures; 
Iowa Summer Library School, 1903, 1904; 
assistant Keokuk Public Library, 1903-04. 

Vitz, Carl Peter Paul, A.B. Adelbert College, 
1904; Cleveland Public Library, 1898-1904; 
assistant Hatch Library, 1903-04. 

Wales, Caroline Isabel, Toledo High School; 
Toledo Normal, one year; Ursuline Con- 
vent, two years; Toledo Public Library, 
1889-1904 

Wilson, Martha, High School, Flora, ITIL; 
graduate Lester Seminary, Holden, Mo., 
1890; University of Chicago. summer of 
1901 
By special arrangements for the Cleveland 

Public and Adelbert College Libraries, the 

following assistants from these libraries are 

also taking partial courses, with the privilege 


— 
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of taking a longer time to complete the full 

course: 

Leavis, Jane Thompson, graduate Cleveland 
High School, Cleveland Public Library, 
1900-. 

Cotter, Sarah Elizabeth, graduate Ravenna 
High School; Oberlin College, 1899;1900; 
Cleveland Public Library, 1900- 

Davis, Mary Isabel, graduate Cleveland High 
School; New York State Library Summer 
School, 1902; Cleveland Public Library, 

Zastman, Edith Leona, graduate Glenville 
High School; College for Women, Western 
Reserve University, 1900-1904; C. P. L. 
Summer School, 1900; Adelbert College 
Library, 1900-. 

Handerson, Juliet Alice, B.L. College for 
Women, Western Reserve University, 1903; 
Cleveland Public Library, 1902- 

Haupt, Lura Lowell, B.A. College for Wom- 
en, Western Reserve University, 1809; 
Cleveland Public Library, 1900-. 

Hubbell, Elizabeth, Ph.B. College for Women, 
Western Reserve University, 19003; Cleve- 
land Public Library, 1903-. 

Ingham, Roena Alice, graduate Cleveland 
High Schoo!: C. P. L. Summer Library 
School, 1808: Cleveland Public Library, 
1897-. 

Norton, Stella Charlotte. graduate Cleveland 
Normal School; Ph.B. Oberlin College, 
1900; Cleveland Public Library, 1902- 

Pierson, Ada Mullins. graduate Cleveland 
High School; Cleveland Public Library, 
1890-. 

Reich, Paulina, graduate Cleveland High 
School: Cleveland P. L. Summer School, 
1900; Cleveland Public Library, 1o00-. 

Risdon, Clara, Ph.B. College for Women, 
Western Reserve University, 1902; Adelbert 
College Library, 1901; Cleveland Public 
Library, 1902-. 

Shepard, Bessie Hunt, graduate Ware 
(Mass.) High School: Cleveland P. L. 
Summer School, 1900; Cleveland Public Li- 
brary. 1900-. 

Smith, Mabel Clare, graduate Cleveland High 
School: College for Women, Western Re- 
serve University, 1898-99; Cleveland Public 
Library, 1903-. Ww. H. Bretr 


Reviews. 


vaic Movijc trav ‘Aylwv Teocapaxovta, itd Nixcy 
"A. Ben. iv “ Eoria,” 


1904. 54 p. 8°. 

Nothing is more creditable to the zeal and 
activity of modern Greece than the enthu- 
siasm for the glorious past of their country 
which pervades its men of letters. No more 
valuable and trustworthy work in excavation 
has been accomplished than that of the Hel- 
lenic Archeological Society, and few catalogs 
of ancient manuscripts have been done so 
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well as some which Spyridon Lampros and his 
olleagues have given us in the last decade 
The compiler of the work under review ts a 
pupil and ardent admirer of Lampros, to 
whom he expresses his gratitude for careful 
training and for the inspiration which has 
produced the catalog. Mr. Beés announces 
that is is his purpose to publish as soon as 
possible catalogs of the manuscript materials 
now remaining in the libraries of monasteries, 
schools. and convents in the Peloponnesus 
There are few tasks possible to the palxog 
rapher resident in Greece which promise to 
b> of such great service to the world of learn- 
ing. The author states that he has been en 
gaged in this work for some time, and that 
is pamphlet is the first friut of his labors 
to see the light. We earnestly trust that he 
ay successfully accomplish the undertaking 

well begun 
There are 76 codices described in the pres 
work. The Monastery of the Thirty Holy 
Martyrs at Therapnae formerly possessed a 
wge library of manuscripts, and to it were 
entrusted in the early days of the Greek War 
for Independence (1821) precious manuscripts 
from the neighboring region But in 1826 
e Turkish invasion devastated the monas- 
tery and scattered its library with the excep- 
tion of a few codices. These were placed in 
2 tower for safe-keeping, and were neglected 
n euch a manner that numbers of them were 
ruined. Later, when their worth was recog- 
nized, they were shifted to a more secure 
place, but so little care was taken to preserve 
them that many were purchased or stolen, in- 
cluding a New Testament ms of the roth cen 
tury, now in Russia. At the present day, 
however, the collection is intelligently cared 
for. Such a story can be told of nearly every 
monastic library in Greece, and of many in 
Laly. Happily the days of rapine are passed, 
although it would be hazardous to affirm that 
those of sore neglect are wholly gone. It is 
to such efforts 2s those of Mr. Beés that 
scholars must look for the preservation and 
recording of what has survived the fury of 
the Turk and the neglect of the eastern monk. 
The catalog itself is well made, and follows 
admirable principles. The typography leaves 
much to be desired. However, the author 
plainly states that the limitations of the Athe 
nian printing houses made necessary the omis- 
sion of certain forms and the adoption of 
some rather uncouth styles. The mss. de- 
scribed run from the 12th to the roth cen- 
turies. and are. with very few exceptions, of 
paper. A pathetic commentary on the lack 
of printing presses in Greece may be seen in 
the abundant 18th and roth century mss. of 
works which cannot have been copied by 
hand from motives of decoration or senti- 
ment. Most of the works are strictly theo- 
logical: the list comprises ntmmerous martyr- 
ologies, lectionaries, and books of instruction 
Very many of the more famous eastern fathers 
are represented by excerpts or selected works. 
It will doubtless be of service to future editors 


it} 
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to know of these particular codices. There 
are a few documents which appear to have 


value for Grecian 
character (no. Q). 
After all. the greatest value of such a cat- 
alog lies in its definiteness. The manuscripts 
in this particular 1 tery are now described 


carefully, and there is left no reason for con- 


‘ecture as to what lies there, and no excuse 
for negl ng vy dis very here recorded 
The c ring of comparatively unimportant 
collections, and t publication of the results 
thus attained y us one further step 
toward that comlete bibliographical record 
which librarians hope one day to possess t 
is to be hoped that Mr. Beé will continue his 
work and give us further proofs of his in 
dustry and scholarship 
War. Warner Brsnop, 
Princeton University 
Lisrary, Calcutta, India Cat 


IMPERIA 


alogue Part t.. author-catalogue of 
printed books in European languages ; with 
a supplementary list of mewspapers 2 
vols. v. 1, A-L; v. 2, M-Z. Calcutta, 
Office of the Superintendent, Government 


Printing, igog. 124822 p. F. bds., 


3s. od 
fhe appearance of this catalog, the first of 


five that are to be issued, is an event of 
nterest to the library werld at large, but es- 
pecially to Indi fhe present Imperial Li- 


brary, as the preface of the catalog informs us, 


is of very recent origin. It was formed by the 
amalgamation im 1902 of the Calcutta Pub- 
lic Library, founded in 1835, with the then 


existing Imperial Library, which, in turn, had 
heen created in 1891, by combining a number 
ing to the Departments of 
India. January 30, 1903, Lord Curzon, on de 
claring the new Impenal Library open to the 
stated, that during his first season in 

itta, he was the limited 
icilities for research in the city 

The Public Library in Metcalfe Hall, he 
found in a state of “genteel decay” and the 
Government Library stacked in unsuit- 
able building, unknown to the public and use- 
less for purposes of local study and refer- 
ence. Lord Curzon came to the conclusion 
that it was his duty to bring about the amal- 
gamation of these which was duly 
accomplished. Mr. John Macfarlane, of the 
British Museum, author of “Library adminis 
tration,” “Antoine Verard” and other works, 


of 


aries belong 


mpres ed by 


Iibrarie 


was appointed librarian. The Government 
Library was transferred to Metcalfe Hall 
end joined with the Public Library. The new 


institution opened with 100,000 volumes, hav- 


ing the largest collection of Indian documents 
outside of the India Office and the British 
Musevm. The Calentta Public Library had 


ibuted a great quantity of fiction, which 
did not relate to India, was dis- 
all duplicate books that related to 
retained.. 


contr 
so far as it 
carded, but 
India were 
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from this description. When completed, the 
catalog will comprise: (1) general author- 
catalog for printed books in European lan- 


Mr. Macfarlane uses an ingenious shelf 
classification scheme to save space. We 


infer from his explanation that when he as- 
sumed charge of the Imperial Library, the 
fixed location (which so many American li- 
brarians have been obliged to discard on tak- 
ing charge of libraries founded before the 
new era) had been in vogue. He employs the 
“fixed location” for all books over 14 inches 
in height and for the reading room collection 
All other books “are divided into two classes 
according as they are, or are not, over ten 
inches in height. In assigning to each book 
its ordinal number in its class, the odd num- 
bers go to the smaller and the even numbers 
to the larger sized division. An example may 
serve to make this clearer. If books on the 
United States of America form a class no. 
99 and those af the Northern States 9o9B, 
then the books in the latter subject that are 
not over ten inches in height will be marked 
99. B. 1., 99. B. 3., ete.. and those over that 
height oo. B. 2., 99. B. 4. etc. These marks 
show at a glance whether the book required 
is to be looked for on the ‘small’ or the 
‘large’ shelves. Under this system, it is not 
necessary when classifying a library on the 
shelves, to forecast the space required for 
the growth of each class It has, therefore, 
great advantages for librarians unendowed 
with the gift of prophecy.” This last sentence 
is a dark saying, whose hidden meaning it is 
difficult to fathom accurately. 

According to the “Rules of the Institution” 
the library is open to any person who holds 
a ticket issued to him by the librarian. Read- 
ing tickets are not issued to any person under 
18 years of age. 

The main object of creating the Imperial 
Library was that “it should be a library of 
reference and a repository of material for 
the future historians of India, in which so far 
as possible every work written about India 
at any time can be seen and read.” The 
proprietors of the former Calcutta Public 
Library are permitted to take out six works 
up to a limit of 12 volumes, from the books 
transferred from that library to the Imperial 
Library. Books may be kept one month, with 
a possible extension in time. 

The regulations for the reading room do 
not allow any novel to be issued to read- 
ers within five years of publication, nor per- 
mit the consumption of food in the room. 
The former provision. if in force in the 
United States, would be a grateful relief to 
the sorely tried American librarian, wavering 
between the Scylla of Public Clamor for cur- 
rent trash and the Charvbdis of Iridescent 
Ideals, more or less chimerical, concerning his 
mission to reform the perverse generation of 
his day. 

The scope of the catalog comprises all 
the publications in European languages in 
the library that can properly be called 
“books.” The great majority of official pub- 


lications, such as administration reports and 
blue books, are by general consent excluded 


guages, (2) subject index to (1), (3) an au- 
thor catalog of books in Oriental languages 
with indexes of subjects and titles of books. 
(4) catalog of “books that are no books” 
such as administration reports, furnished 
with an author index as far as possible, (5) 
catalog of Orienta] manuscripts (these are 
very few in number). There are two col- 
umns to the page, each column numbered 
at the tep, with the page number at the cen- 
ter of the bottom in brackets, the classifica- 
tion number being at the end of each title 
in black faced type. Authors’ names are 
printed in Roman capitals and titles in Ro- 
man lower case. The place of publication, 
date, size, illustrations and maps are given, 
but the number of pages and name of pub 
lisher are omitted. The typography is some- 
what clearer than that of the British Museum 
catalog and the paper is of good quality 

The collection of books is representative as 
to history and travel, but is weak in science 
and law. The library is especially strong in 
hooks relating to India and those printed in 
India, the latter being very rare, for the most 
part. Newspapers occupy the last four pages 
of the catalog, the only papers in it printed 
outside of India being the London Mail, Pub 
lic Opinion and the Times. There are 26 
different papers published in Calcutta listed, 
which is a very good showing for the fif- 
teenth largest city of the world. If the vol- 
ume and the number of the beginning of the 
library file had been given in the catalog, the 
newspaper list would have had more value as 
a newspaper bibliography of India. 

The catalog 2s a whele is a work of whose 
appearance Mr. Macfarlane may well be 
proud, very few typographical errors being 
noticeable in this record of 100,000 items 
compiled in a very brief time. India is to be 
congratulated on its initial steps in library 
progress. F. B. B 
Lrprary oF Concress. A. L. A. catalog: 8000 

volumes for a popular library, with notes, 

1904; prepared by the New York State Li- 

brary and the Library of Congress under 

the auspices of the American Library Asso- 
ciation Publishing Board. Editor, Melvil 

Dewey; associate editors, May Seymour, 

Mrs. H. L. Elmendorf. Part 1: Classed; 

Part 2: Dictionary. Washington, Gov 

Print. Office, Oct. 1, 1904. 4044-486 p. O 

The title “A. L. A. catalog” should be 
given to no unworthy or carelessly prepared 
list of books. From the fact that the five 
members constituting the Publishing Board 
of the American Library Association repre- 
sent a state library, two college libraries, a 
public city library, the book trade, and library 
trustees, one is impressed at the start, in the 
examination of this long-awaited volume, with 


il 
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the feeling that representative and experi- 
enced bookmen have been concerned in its 
preparation and have not lightly given it the 
weight of the title or their commendation 
that “it will be found one of the most useful 
bibliographical manuals that have been ts- 
sued.” The Publishing Board exercised gen- 
eral supervision over the work and deter- 
mined questions affecting its form and gen- 
eral character; the Library Association made 
appropriation to help meet the necessary ex 
penses connected with the editorial work; 
while the Library of Congress “bears the bur- 
den of printing and distributing the catalog 
as one of its publications.” It printed also 
and distributed the preliminary trial lists, and 
it prepared the material which forms the 
dictionary section of the catalog. This it has 
also reproduced with fuller entries on cards; 
“so that a complete card catalog of the entire 
8000 volumes may be procured from it, at 
nominal cost, under its system of card distri- 
bution.” From the first the catalog has had 
the support and services of the New York 
State Library. “For 15 years the state library 
has kept this catalog steadily in view, has 
borne the heaviest burdens of preparation, and 
proposes with such co-operation as it can get 
to continue the work and make each succeed- 
ing edition better.” 

It is only through this co-operation and 
mutual support that such a work could be 
made possible, and the Publishing Board 1s 
justified in its statement that “to the many 
examples of effective co-operation which our 
Association has furnished this may well be 
added as among the chief.” The editor, 
Melvil Dewey, and the others who have long 
believed in the work, are to be congratulated 
upon gaining such support. Mr. Dewey, in 
his editoriai preface, refers to the many years 
he has “persisted in his faith that this catalog 
would some time appear, because it was the 
most important and valuable single book that 
could be made to aid in the great public li- 
brary movement.” 

The catalog is practically a revision and 
extension of the 1893 “Catalog of A. L, A. 
library” of 5000 volumes, issued through the 
liberal support of the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation. This first catalog, widely distributed 
and used, especially by the small libraries 
throughout the country, was the basis for se- 
lection for the present volume, supplemented, 
of course, by lists of later publications. These 
lists were put into the hands of 250 carefully 
selected collaborators and critics with free- 
dom to add or strike out titles. The similar 
work on the 1803 catalog was performed by 
75 librarians and specialists 

The proportion by subject in the two cat- 
alogs is very nearly the same: the greatest 
difference being in the class “General works 
including bibliography,” which is 2.1 per cent. 
less in the new work. The subjects of re- 
ligion, useful arts, fine arts, fiction, travel, and 
biography are slightly larger. Philosophy, 


language, natural science, literature, and his 
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tory are a little smaller Sociology remains 
the same 

The LipraryY JOURNAL, anticipating the 
work, stated in June, 1903, that “it should re 
flect the decided advance in principles and 
methods of book selection and evaluation 
which has taken place” since the issue of the 
1893 catalog. To a great extent the work 
comes up to this measure. In the very diffi 
cult matter of selection the present volume 
seems much superior to the earlier one. We 
have in. the Religion a_ particularly 
worthy list, due largely, we understand, to 
the interest shown by Prof. J. H. Ropes, ot 
Harvard University, in furnishing as the 
basis for selection a carefully balan 
religion. Philosophy well done, al 
though one is inclined to think that the gen 
eral reader using a popular library would 
more quickly read and understand two vo! 
umes like Windelband’s “History of ancient 
philosophy” and Falckenberg’s “History of 
modern philosophy” in the time it would take 
him to get through the much deeper Windel 
band’s “History of philosophy " The two 
works of Windelband are in the list, Falcken 
berg is not 

In regard to books of reference. there 1 
evident in the good selection and the notes 
the influence of Miss Kroeger’s “Guide to the 
study and use of reference books.” Special 
attention should be called to the very useful 
selected list of public documents. It is to be 
hoped that this will help libraries and stu- 
Gents to intelligently select what they need 
out of the mass of government publications, 
for nowhere can more valuable material be 
found upon many subjects of the day 

The volume is in two parts with independ 
ent paginations, allowing the Superintendent 
of Documents to furnish it as one volume or 
either part separately. The first part ts ¢ 
Class list according to the Decimal system, 
the second part according to the Dictionary 
plan. In the editorial preface to the Class 
list it is stated that the form “is chosen sole 
ly” to guide in selecting books “either to read 
or buy regardless of what may be best 
for libraries in their own catalogs.” This in 
vites a word in emphasis of the usefulness of 
the dictionary catalog for this very purpose 
For example, the untechnical reader wishes to 
find books upon immortality. In the Diction- 
ary catalog he finds together under that sub- 
ject eight works. In the Class list these 
eight titles are in four different divisions 
Under Palestine, in the Dictionary catalog, 
among other works, are MacCoun'’s “Holy 
Land in geography” and Smith's “Historical 
geography of the Holy Land.” In the Class 
list these are separated, one under Religion, 
the other under Geography. The subject- 
index to the Class list would bring these to- 
gether, but the average user expects in a 
classified list to find in one place all the books 
upon one subject. Again, a person wishes to 
find material upon United States history. 
“The Cambridge modern history,” vol. 7, 
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given up entirely to the United States, cannot 
appear under this heading in the Class list, 
for it is classified with the entire work under 


History — Europe. In the Dictionary catalog 
this should appear under United States — 
History. The fact that it does not is, of 


course, an oversight, and is due, probably, to 
the limited time and uncertainty of final selec- 
tion that the Library of Congress worked un- 
der. Of course both catalogs supplement each 
other, but the Dictionary catalog often seems 
the more adaptable 

There are a few analyticals, and we are 
promised more in the card catalog. It is 
gratifying to see brought out Henley’s essay 
on Robert Burns, buried as it otherwise 
would be in the Cambridge edition of Burns’ 
“Complete poetical works.” It is to be re- 
gretted that want of time*and lack of space 
prevented all work of this nature appearing 


in the volume. The final volume of the 
United States Industrial Commission's Re- 
port, vol. 19, would then have had attention 


called to its particularly valuable material. 
This volume gives historical reviews and sum- 
maries and the recommendations of the com- 
mission upon the subjects investigated. Ana- 
lyzation would bring out under “Trusts” in 
the Dictionary catalog the 127 pages on that 
subject, which will satisfy the general reader 
better than the three volumes of testimony 
and laws which are noted : 

The annotations are an important feature, 
not included in the earlier volume. It was 
impossible under the exigencies of compila- 
tion to make these for all books recorded, but 
a fair majority of the titles are annotated, 
even if it be only a one-line comment or the 
indication of a bibliography. The source of 
each annotation, except composite notes, is 
given — whether from review or other printed 
criticism, contributing library, or individual 
authority —and as a whole the annotations 
are compact, lucid and helpful, a creditable es- 
say toward the ideal of “evaluation.” Annota- 
tions are confined to the Class list, the titles 
only being duplicated in the Dictionary catalog. 

The merit and usefulness of the work 
are without question. Its typographical ap- 
pearance is a very great improvement over 
the 1893 catalog. It is to be liberally distrib- 
uted.* A new library that buys this list of 
books, adopts the Decimal classification, and is 
thus enabled to use the volume, as its printed 
catalog will have the nucleus of a better col- 
lection of books than most small libraries, 
and will very greatly reduce the expense of 
library organization. The larger libraries, hav- 
ng most of the books in their collections, will 
find that this catalog will supply to some ex- 
tent the ever-present demand of the public for 
a printed catalog for home use. W. B. Briccs. 


* One bound copy will be sent to every library in 
the United States, free of charge, and other copies 
may be had by addressing the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, at a nominal charge, as fol- 
lows: Complete (parts 1 and 2), cloth, so cents; 
paper, 25 cents Parts 1 or 2 separately, cloth, 25 
cents, paper, 15 cents 
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Library Economy and bistory. 


GENERAL, 

Howe, Rev. S. H. The service of the public 
library to the community: an address be- 
fore the Bill Library Association, of Led- 
yard, Ct. Aug. 31, 1904. New London, 
Ct., [1904.] 18 p. O. 

The Library Association Record for Octo- 
ber is mainly devoted to the condensed Pro- 
ceedings of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne meet- 
ing of the L. A. U. K. It contains also Pro- 
fessor Mark Wright's paper, read at that 
meeting, on “The public reference library and 
secondary and higher education,” and the first 
part of an annotated list of “Best books of 
1903,” devoted to “English books in philoso- 
phy and religion,” by Henry Guppy. 


The Library World for October is almost 
wholly devoted to the Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
conference, which it treats in rather breezy 
fashion, although regarding it as on the whole 
one of the most successful of recent years. 


Public Libraries for October marked its 
emergence from the perils of fire and water 
by an “international number,” devoted to li- 
brary conditions in this country, Great Brit- 
ain, the continent, and elsewhere. Among 
the countries whose libraries are described 
are Germany, Austria, Denmark, Sweden, 
Holland, Switzerland, France, Finland, Japan 
and India. 

Watton, Genevieve M. Small school libra- 
ries. Ypsilanti, Mich., 1904. 6+52 p. T. 
Miss Walton is librarian of the Michigan 

State Normal School, and this little book is 

made up of seven chapters written for the 

Normal College News, for the use of teachers 

in charge of small school libraries. They 

cover Accessions, Cataloging, Classification, 

Administration, Reference books, Public doc- 

uments; and give elementary information in 

simple practical form. 


LOCAL 


Atlanta, Ga. Carnegie L. At noon on 
Oct. 26 the handsome newspaper and maga- 
zine room of the library was formally opened. 
It is one of the largest and most attractive in 
the entire building, and has been placed in 
charge of Miss Laura Hammond, formerly of 
the Library of Congress staff. The city coun- 
cil has appropriated a special sum of $750 for 
the purchase of new books and for rebinding. 


Bayonne (N. J.) F. P. L. The Carnegie 
building was dedicated on the evening of 
Saturday, Oct. 29, and opened for routine 
work on Monday, Oct. 31. It was erected 
from a Carnegie grant of $50,000. 

Binghamton (N. Y.) P. L. The handsome 


Carnegie building was formally opened on the 
afternoon of Oct. 16. when exercises were 
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held in the lecture hall and an informal public 
reception held in the library rooms. 

The library was established more than 40 
years ago by the local Young Men’s Associa- 
tion, and in 1861 its collection, numbering 
about 2000 volumes, was transferred to the 
board of education. It was maintained under 
the name of the City School Library up to 
1901, when a movement toward its develop- 
ment into an adequate public library was 
started. This resulted, in April, 1902, in a 
Carnegie grant of $75,000, made on the usual 
conditions, and the Binghamton Public Li- 
brary was incorporated on Dec. 4 of that year. 
The cornerstone of the Carnegie building was 
laid on Oct. 15, 1903, and the present librarian, 
W. F. Seward, was appointed this year, the 
former librarian, Mrs. Josephine Clonney, re- 
maining as first assistant. The library con- 
tains about 12,000 volumes, and the new build- 
ing has a capacity of 60,000. It is arranged 
to permit free access to stack. Besides the 
lecture hall it contains a spacious art gallery. 


Brasil (Ind.) P. L. The Carnegie library 
was dedicated on Oct. 12, the principal ad- 
dress being delivered by W. E. Henry, state 
librarian 


Bristol (Ct.\ P. L. (Rpt., 1904.) Added 
1218; total 12,055. Issued, home use, 40,893 
(fict. 50.03 %; juv. fict., 22.98 %) ; visitors to 
ref. lib. 1260. Cards in use 2099. Expenses 
$3217.07 (salaries $1374.90, books $779.94, 
binding $170, periodicals $176.80) 

A branch library was opened in February, 
in Forestville, in connection with a free read- 
ing room established by the Sessions Clock 
Co. The circulation from February to Au- 
gust was 3318, the branch being open from 
It am. to 9 p.m. There has been a large in- 
crease of circulation during the year. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) P. L. The Pacific branch, 
the first of the Carnegie branches to be com- 
pleted, was opened on the afternoon of Sat- 
urday, Oct. 8, with formal exercises. The 
exercises were held in the large delivery and 
book room on the first floor, and there was a 
large attendance of residents and of visitors 
from New York and nearby cities. The pro- 
gram included a brief address of presentation 
by David A. Boody, president of the Carnegie 
committee of the library board, addresses of 
acceptance on behalf of the mayor and the 
library board, and addresses by Rev. John 
Reid and Very Rev. Edward W. McCarty. 
An informal reception followed, when the 
building was inspected from top to bottom 
by interested visitors 

This building is a most satisfactory and 
successful type of the branch library intended 
to supply a given district and supplemented 
by a central reference collection. It is ar- 
ranged for free access to the shelves, the chief 
features being the large delivery and book 
room on the first floor, and the beautiful spa- 
cious children’s room on the second floor. 
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The location of the children’s room on the 
second story is rather unusual, and it remains 
to be seen whether the use of the stairways 
on either side of the entrance hall will prove 
an annoyance to users of the first floor, In 
its general plan and fittings, the building is 
admirable and most attractive, exception be- 
ing entered to the color scheme of walls and 
woodwork, which is unpleasantly crude in tts 
contrasted green and red. The combined de- 
livery and stack room, semi-circular in shape, 
is fitted with turnstile and a central delivery 
desk, with speaking tube connections and ad 
ministration devices, and is excellently lighted. 
There is plenty of space between the shelves, 
permitting comfortable selection of books, and 
in the second story of the stack. tables at the 
end of the aisles between the shelves give 
convenient opportunity for reading or study. 
The reading room and reference room are 
attractive and fitted with every convenience; 
but the most interesting department is the 
children’s room. This corresponds in size 
and shape to the delivery room immediately 
below it, but looks larger, as it contains wall 
shelves only. There is no turnstile, entrance 
being from one door and exit from another, 
and directly opposite the entrance is a great 
open fireplace, with alcove seats on either 
side, delightful in design and execution. Two 
study rooms adjoin the main reading room, 
and seating capacity of the department 1s es- 
timated at about 100. Wall shelves rising to 
window sill height only are used, the whole 
effect, on account of the large floor space and 
small-sized tables and chairs, being of space, 
light and comfortable cheerfulness. In the 
basement is a semi-circular lecture room, with 
a seating capacity of about 200. Considered 
as a whole the building is a model of good 
arrangement, fine lighting, both satural and 
artificial, excellent ventilation and adaptation 
to use. The librarian-in-charge of the branch 
is Mrs. Alice D. Hartich 

At the October meeting of the directors, 
on the 18th, a communication was presented 
from Mrs. Mary E. Craigie, asking for a re- 
hearing in regard to the charges upon which 
she was removed from her post as superin- 
tendent of travelling libraries on Nov. 18, 
1902. The case was carried to the courts, and 
finally fell through, after the consolidation of 
the Public Library with the Brooklyn Li- 
brary was completed. Her communication 
was read to the board, and a motion was 
passed to the effect “that Mrs. Craigie be in- 
formed by the secretary that her letter was 
received, and that she be informed that this 
board regards her removal as a closed inci- 
dent, but that this board is willing to receive 
from her at any time an application for any 
vacancy at its disposal, and that such an ap- 
plication will receive due consideration.’ 

Chattanooga, Tenn. Carnegie L. The Car- 
negie Library building will probably be opened 
to the public early in January next, work on 
the exterior having now been completed. 
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building. Books were borrowed for home use 


collection contains the first register of stu- 
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While it was feared at first that the library by 3934 persons. The use of books outside d 
might be obliged to open practically without the building shows a slight decrease, “which t 
books (its present collection being a very proves the unconscious tendency of all users ye 
small one), prospects are now more encour- cf the library to accept under the conditions ¢ 
aging. Gifts of books have been made by prevailing at Columbia a reference iibrary as - 
many interested citizens and subscriptions for sore effective and more satisfactory than a . 
the purchase of books are promised. The city circulating library, though both features must 
appropriation of $5000, however, will hardly always be retained.” Inter-iibrary loans have ul 
do more than defray the necessary running steadily increased, 412 volumes having been . 
expenses for the year. sent in this way to 51 libraries in 17 states; je 
It has been arranged to provide library 221 volumes were borrowed, from 14 libraries - 
privileges for the negro population by means in eight states. In the cataloging department ‘6 
of a separate department, to be fitted up on 2845 Library of Congress cards were received, st 
the first floor of the building. There will be et a cost of $33.28. “We are not yet able to g 
a separate entrance, and no public connection determine that there is any actual saving to h 
between the colored and the white quarters. us in using the cards issued by the Library of sj 
A colored attendant will-be provided for the Congress, partly because the total number of le 
first floor and the books in the two depart- cards we receive form such a small part of re 
ments will be separate collections. the number which we add annually to our tt 
catalog; but the cards are so complete in the T 
Columbia Univ. L., New York City. (Rpt. information contained ard are so satisfactory . 
—year ending June 30, 1904, in “Bulletin of in every way that at present at least we are - 
information, November, 1904 : Annual reports not willing to discontinue this service.” a 
1904, p. 238-260.) Dr. Canfield’s report shouid The development of a department of bibli- 4 
be read in full for its detailed and suggestive ography and serials has proved most useful; di 
account of the library’s administration and three exhibitions have been held, one of hoote- de 
growth. bindings and books on binding from the col- at 
For the first time in many years an inven- jection of Samuel P. Avery, one of illuminated 
tory has been made of the number of volumes medieval manuscripts from the collections he 
in each great division of the library, with the of J. Pierpont Morgan and others, and one ns 
following result, given in even thousands: of hooks belonging to the university. Dr. Pp; 
Bibliography, 18,000; Philosophy, 9000 ; Re- Canfield says: “I still feel that we shall o- 
ligion, 7000; Sociology, 37,000; Philology, never be quite satisfied until we have estab- Ps 
1000; Science, 25,000; Useful arts, 16,000;  |ished in this library a strong corps of bibliog- th 
Fine arts, 4000; Literature, 59,000; History, raphers and reference librarians. The larger ok 
51,000; General yerrence library, 6000; Avery the library the more impossible is it for even lit 
library, 17,000; Phcenix collection, 7000; Spe- heads of departments who are supposed to be I 
cial Columbiana, 2000; Book rarities, 2000; most interested to know thoroughly and ef- onl 
loaned to Departments, 31,000; Mary Queen fectively the contents of the library. We } i 
of Scots collection, 550; Holland Society de- ought to have at least one well-equipped man ch 
vosit, 600; American Mathematical Society for each of the nine or ten great divisions. on 
deposit, 1200. , Such assistance would vitalize our entire col- Ce 
During the current year, following the jection, and would exert an influence which m: 
general plans of unification in the administra- would be felt in every department of instruc- 1 
tion of all university affairs, the responsibility tion in the university.” the 
of the librarian of the university was extended ‘bes Ni 
to cover the libraries of the various schools Columbia University L., New York City. zs 
and colleges affiliated with Columbia, and In connection with the 150th anniversary of we 
such of the collections temporarily loaned to the founding of Columbia University, Oct. o 
the departments as require a custodian.” One 30-Nov. 3, a collection of about 200 books and 
result of this unification has been the estab- manuscripts treating of the beginning and de- aa 
lishment of an apprentice class as a feature velopment of the university was placed on ni 
of the library service, the chief facts regard- exhibition in the library. One of the most th 
ing which have already been noted in these interesting documents in the collection is an =» 
columns. _ original proof of the Constitution of the zin 
The work of the various departinents is United States, with autograph amendments cs 
noted, from reports submitted by their super- by William Samuel Johnson, third president W. 
visors. Accessions for the year numbered of King’s College, that were afterward incor- pat 
15.812 v., of which 10,892 were purchased; porated into the Constitution of 1787. Dr. dr 
the total number of volumes is given as 362,- Johnson was chairman of a committee of five yo 
167, not including about 100,000 pamphlets appointed to read proofs of the Constitution pri 
and 30,000 dissertations, which have been and make suitable corrections. Another doc- ant 
classified and cataloged but not accessioned. wument is the statement of the earnings of a cus 
Chere were 229 readers’ cards issued, and lottery held in 1748, six years before the open- of | 
irom the loan desk 433,704 v. were given out, ing of the college, to raise money for its tion 
of which &1,320 were used outside of the founding. This lottery netted £3400. The tair 
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dents of the college, and also that containing 
the names of men who entered after the re- 
opening of the college following the Revolu- 
tionary War. The first signature in this reg- 
ister of 1785 is that of De Witt Clinton, after- 
ward Governor of New York. 


Dawson, Alaska. Carnegie L. On Oct. 1 
the Carnegie Library was formally taken pos- 
session of by the city of Dawson. It was 
erected from a Carnegie grant of $25,000, 
work having been begun last year and fin- 
ished this summer. The building 1s two- 
storied, with a deep basement, and has a 
ground area of 56x 36 feet. It is heated by 
hot air, by a furnace system, which is de- 
signed to maintain an even temperature of at 
least 65 degrees in the coldest weather; as a 
rule the winter temperature in Dawson fluc- 
tuates between 20 and 50 degrees below zero 
There are six rooms, the largest being the 
spacious main reading room, grouped about 
which are the book room, ladies’ reading 
room, smoking room, and librarian’s office. 
A lecture hall is on the second floor, {mme- 
diately over the reading room. The interior 
decorations and fittings are all artistic and 
attractive. 

The movement to establish the library was 
begun by Mrs. M. L. D. Kaiser, a woman 
who came to the Klondike over the Chilkoot 
Pass in the great gold-seeking rush of 1898, 
and acquired large mining interests. In 1899 
a fund of $1200 was raised by subscription by 
the women of the city, and with the further 
aid of a grant from the Yukon Territory a 
library was opened in a rented room on Jan 
1, 1900. About 1750 books were accumulated, 
with current magazines and newspapers, and 
for three years the library was managed by 
the library association, appropriation for its 
support being made by the Commission-in 
Council of the Yukon Territory and the 
mayor and council of the cit Toward the 
close of the year 1902 through the efforts of 


the president of the library board, Mr. A. F 
Nicol, a grant of $25,009 for building was 
received from Andrew Cornegie. In 1003 

board of directors was appointed by the Yu 
kon commissioner and the city uncil to 


manage the library when completed, and to 


receive the assets of the hbrary association, 
which by special ordinance was to merge into 
the public library. The library : ntains 
about 3000 v., with a good select f maga 


zines and newspapers. The librarian is Will- 
iam Doble, and there is one assistant, William 


Walker. At the dedication exercises Gover 
nor F. T. Congdon presided, and the chief ad- 
dress was delivered by J. K. Sparling, presi- 


dent of the library board. The present appro- 
priations, received from the Yukon Territory 
and city council, are only sufficient to defray 
current expenses, and funds for the purchase 
of books must be secured by private subscrip- 
tion or by money raised from concerts, enter- 


tainments, etc. 
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Fond du Lac (Wis.) P. L. On the evening 
of Oct. 5 the new Carnegie building was for- 
mally dedicated. The address of the evening 
was delivered by Dr. Reuben Gold Thwaites, 
of the Wisconsin Historical Society. Miss L. 
I. Stearns, library visitor of the library com- 
mission, also made an address. The library 
building was completed at a cost of $50,000, 
Andrew Carnegie contributing $30,000 of this 
sum, Fond du Lac citizens $7000, and the city 
government $13,000 


Franklin, Mass. Ray Memorial L. The 
beautiful library building erected by Mrs 
Lydia R. Pierce and Mrs. Annie R. Thayer 


as a memorial to their father, Joseph Gordon 
Ray, and their mother, Mrs. Emily Rockwood 
Ray, was dedicated on the afternoon of Oct. 4. 
The address of the day was delivered by ex- 
Governor John D. Long, formerly Secretary 
of the Navy, who referred especially to the 
fact that of the 350 cities and towns of Massa- 
chusetts not one is now without the advan- 
tages of a free hbrary. After the exer- 
cises the library was thrown open for inspec- 
tion, and was visited by a large number ot 
townspeople and distinguished guests from 
Boston, Providence, and surrounding towns 
The building, which was begun in July, 
1901, is a beautiful structure, modelled in style 
and decoration upon a Greek temple. It is of 
cut granite, 70 by 90 feet, with a single high 
story above the basement. The entrance hall 
is 20 by 62 feet, divided by columns and 
arches into three bays, the one at the right 
end having a memorial tablet in white marble, 
and that to the left a broad stairway to the 
basement rooms. The columns, architraves, 
dado, floor and stairs are of marble. The 
reading room is a spacious apartment, 35 by 
67 feet, and 28 feet high to the spring of the 
ceiling arches, which rise to feet higher. This 
room is finished in mahogany, and is fitted 
with bookcases, tables, seats, cabinets, etc., of 
the same wood. The adjoining room to the 
left, occupying the whole remaining space on 
ihis floor, is 25 by 67 feet. of the same height 
as the reading room, from which it opens 
through two wide openings treated with cou- 
pled columns and pilasters. This room its di- 
vided by screens into three partitions, a de- 
livery room in front, a stack room in the cen- 
ter, and a librarian’s room in the rear. All 
the rooms of the main floor are lighted by 
tiers of windows placed high in the walls and 
set with prismatic glass. There is thus a fine 
Ciffesed licht through all the rooms 
he ovtside entrance to the basement, from 
a lower level, gives access through a central 
lobby to a spacious and pleasant children’s 


room, and also to a lecture room fitted with 

cabinets for local history collections. Toilet 

rooms, coat rooms and packing rooms for the 


library are also provided on this floor, and in 
all the details of heating, lighting, and ven- 


tilatine equinment no pains have been spared. 


Artistically the building is notable for the 
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mural decorations of the reading room, pre- 
viously noted in these columns (L. J., Oct., 
p. 552), and in all its decorative features it is 
most harmonious and effective. Its total 
book capacity is 50,000 v., and at present it 
contains about 8000. Beside the gift of the 
building itself, a trust fund of $250,000 has 
been established by the givers for its main- 
tenance. 

Galesburg (/ll.) F. P. L. (30th rpt.— 
year ending June 30, 1904.) Added 1813; 
total 29.747. Issued, home use 78,266 (fict. 
36,205; juv. fict. 23,052); ref. use 34,031. 
Cards in use 4045. Keceipts $8778.84; ex- 
penses $8309.48 (salaries $2190, janitor $780 51, 
books $2057.38, periodicals $378.15, binding 
$220.77, lightimg $483.50). 

The duplicate pay collection “is now on an 
entirely seli-suporting basis and continues to 
be a very popular feature.” The increase 
reported in the work and use of the library 
is particularly gratifying as the previous year 
was the first year in the new building and 
would naturally seem to have set the high 
water mark. 

Joliet P. (Rpt.—year ending 
May 31, 1904.) Added 2896; total 22,575. Is- 
sued, home use 91,149; ref. use 11,181; school 
use 3128. New registration 1968; total regis- 
tration 6435. Visitors to reading room 19,020, 
of whom 11,462 were men. 


Kansas City (Mo.) P. L. (23d rpt.— year 
ending June 30, 1904; in lib. Quarterly, Octo- 
ber.) Added 4041; total not given. Issued, 
home use, 276.041 (fict. 118,945; juv. 64,759) ; 
lib, use 85,928. Cards in use 28,504, of which 
14,189 are held by children. 

The reference and information work of the 
library is being constantly extended, in an 
effort “to make the resources of the library 
accessible to the students of the various col- 
leges and academies of Missouri, Kansas and 
the Indian Territory, and to send out the 
required information to those too far distant 
to come to the library.” The 15 school sub- 
Stations in connection with this department 
have been placed in charge of a supervisor, 
who aids principals and teachers in the man 
agement of these collections. “The books, 
heretofore transported to and from the sub- 
stations in unwieldy boxes, are hereafter to 
be conveyed in sail-cloth bags, 20 x 20 x 14, 
with a capacity of from 50 to 75 volumes.” 


Louisville (Ky.) F. P. L. After prolonged 
negotiations and many vicissitudes the con- 
tract merging the Louisville Free Public Li- 
brary and the Louisville Public Library of 
the Polytechnic Society was signed and rati- 
fied on Oct. 11, to take effect Nov. 1. By this 
contract the public library becomes possessed 
of the site, building, and collections of the 
old Polytechnic library, and is enabled to 
start its work as a free public library upon 
an excellent foundation. The Polytechnic li- 
brary contains about 63,000 volumes in a 
building of its own, which will be used as the 
headquarters of the public library until the 
completion of its fine Carnegie building. By 
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the terms of the contract the Polytechnic 
library turns over all its books, magazines, 
collections, cabinets and buildings for present 
use and when the new library is built all the 
contents of the present library will be deliv- 
ered there. The Free Public Library is to 
pay all expenses of maintaining the present 
library and agrees to employ the librarian, 
two assistants and janitor now employed. 
The Louisville Polytechnic library is to re- 
tain its title to all property, real and personal, 
turned over to the new library, the latter 
agreeing to keep it insured against fire. When 
the present building is no longer used for 
library purposes it will be rented by the Poly- 
technic library, and after all expenses are 
paid the residue will be given to the new li- 
brary toward defraying its expenses. The old 
Library Association is to be allowed repre- 
sentation on the board of directors of the 
new association. Four men will be named 
and from the list the mayor will choose one. 
The new library agrees to furnish a room for 
the meetings of the stockholders and officers 
of the Polytechnic library. 

Under the contract the Polytechnic library 
can, with the approval of the new library, sell! 
its property, the proceeds to be applied to the 
wiping out of all debts against the association 
and the surplus to be turned over to the new 
association for the purpose of establishing 
branch libraries, purchasing books or any 
use deemed best. 

Marlboro (Mass.) P. L. The Carnegie 
building was dedicated on Oct. 20. It was 
erected at a cost of $38,000, of which Mr. 
Carnegie gave $30,000, the remainder being 
contributed by the city and by private donors ; 
including the site it represents about $50,000. 
The building is of gray brick with granite 
and terra cotta trimmings, 85 by 27 feet, with 
a rear extension stack room 32 by 49. It has 
a book capacity, in the stack, of 25,000 v., and 
there are at present about 13,000 on the 
shelves. The librarian is Miss Sarah E. 
Cotting. 

Missoula (Mont.) P. L. The Carnegie 
building was opened on Sept. 17, informally 
and without exercises. It cost $12,500, and 
is a one-story and basement brick structure 
The librarian is Miss Grace M. Stoddard. 

Nashville, Tenn. Carnegie L. The hand- 
some new library building was opened to the 
public on Sept. 19, without formal exercises. 
It is regarded as one of the finest buildings 
of the kind in the South. The familiar Ital- 
lan renaissance type of architecture has been 
adopted, and the total cost was $100,000, the 
amount of Mr. Carnegie’s donation. There 
is a large central delivery room, opening from 
a handsome main hall, arranged for free ac- 
cess to the shelves, and equipped with turn- 
stiles and delivery desk. To the left of the 
entrance is the reading room, and opening 
from this a newspaper and magazine room. 
Corresponding in arrangement, on the right, 
is the reference room, the librarian’s office, 
and cataloger’s room. On the basement floor 
is a large light children’s room, a staff “rest 
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room,” unpacking room, and rooms for the 
storage of bound newspapers, public docu- 
ments, etc. A large room on the third floor 
will probably be devoted to the use of the 
Tennessee Historical Society; there is a hand- 
some art gallery, known as Howard Memorial 
Hall, and rooms suitable for club meetings, 
study purposes, etc. The building is equipped 
with telephone service throughout, and the 
decorations and fittings are most artistic. The 
stack room has a present capacity of 35,000 v. 
and can be easily extended to hold 7 
At present the library contains about 
books. 

New York City, Library appropriations for 
1905. The budget approved by the city 
3oard of Estimate and Apportionment for the 
year 1905 includes the following allowances 
“for library purposes” : 

New York Public Library—Astor, 

Lenox and Tilden foundations. 
Cathedral 


$310,000.00 
5.80 
286,888.00 


Queens Borough Public Library, 


incl. maintenance of established 
free circulating libraries when 
acquired as branches.......... 37,500.00 


. $634,393.80 


The amounts asked for by the libraries 
named were: New York Public, $442,901.27; 
Brooklyn Public. $339,806.55; Queens Bor- 


ough, $56,440. The New York Public re- 
ceived about $20,000 less than in 1904; the 
Brooklyn Public about $35,000 more, and the 


Queens Borough library $7000 more than 
previously granted. 
New York P. L. (Rpt.—year ending 


June 30, 1904; in lib. Bulletin, October, p. 475- 
534.) Added, ref. libs. 25,012 v., 75.458 pm. ; 
total, 629,506 v., 240,337 pm. “The print de- 
partment now contains 93.380 prints; there 
has been little increase in the music, map, or 
manuscript departments.” Visitors to the 
reference libraries numbered 184,222; 524,097 
v. were consulted by 128,872 desk applicants. 
In the circulation department 24,530 v. were 
added: total 384,399. Issued, home use 3,131,- 
652 (fict. 34%: juv. fict. 24%). New cards 
issued 49.531; total registration 492.920. The 
number of branches has increased from 19 
to 22: two Carnegie branches have been 
opened, three others are ready for opening, 12 
new sites have been secured 

Increased use of the library has been gen- 
eral, in reference and in circulation. The ac- 
tivities of the various departments are sum- 
marized. The annual appropriation for pur- 
chases amounted to $25,000, half of which was 
spent for current periodicals and transactions 
of societies. The balance was used principally 
for the departments of American history, bi- 
ography, sociology and economics, science, 


technology, archzology, travels and philoso- 
phy ; 


and Slavonic literature, Irish history 
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and literature, and recent poetry and the 
drama have also received considerable addi- 
tions. “The income of the Proudfit fund has 


been applied to purchases for the section of 
nava! history, which is becoming an important 
one. Very few purchases are made tor the 
department of fiction, which, however, has 
been considerably added to by gifts.” 

In the public documents department “the 
collection of municipal reports covers at pres- 
ent some 750 different cities, divided as fol- 
lows: American about 500, Canadian 12, South 
American 6, Australian 7, Indian 4, Mexican 
1, European 220. The reports of these cities 
comprise finance accounts, charters and or 
dinances, public parks, schools, lighting, water 
supply, sewerage systems, council minutes, 
harbor and dock works, general statistics, ete 
the collection of charters, council minutes 
and collected reports alone fills about 7500 \ 
lhe natural annual increase of the collection 
is about 700 y. 

The report of the circulation department 
is largely de voted to a statement of the prog 
ress of the Carnegie branches, and a most in 
teresting feature is the inclusion of fine half 
plates and floor plans of six of these 
buildings. 

Measures have been taken to extend the 
work of the travelling library department with 
the public schools, the schools being divided 
into groups and each group assigned to the 
nearest branch library, where one assistant is 
given special charge of the work with that 
group of schools. With the installation of 
the travelling library department in the new 
Riverside branch, a special reception room for 
teachers is to be equipped, including a model 
school library. The travelling library depart- 


tone 


ment has now 358 distributing centers, and 
includes 93 home libraries 

“The unusual loss from open shelves re 
ported last year has led to attempts to control 
or limit it. These have included the partial 
closing of the shelves to the public at two 


branches, which had not originally been con- 
structed for free access, the use ofa per f rat- 
ing stamp in marking books, and the sending 
of a circular to booksellers throughout the city 
cautioning them to use particular care in the 
purchase of lots of second-hand books. An 
attempt has also been made to exercise special 
vigilance in the detection of theft. and se 

eral thieves have been caught and punished. 
In spite of these efforts, the loss this year 
is slightly larger than it was last year, al- 
though the rate of increase of loss from year 
to year has lessened. The net loss reported 
In 1901-2 was 3480; in 1902-3 it was 5406; and 
in 1903-4 the same branches reported a net 
] f 5925— an increase of nearly 8 per 
cent. A case worth noting is that of the St. 
\gnes branch, where the number of books 


of 


recovered during the year (511) exceeds the 
number lost (477): in another library the 
number recovered (398) is nearly four-fifths 
f the gross loss (533).” ; 
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In October there was opened in_ the 
Lenox Library an exhibit arranged by 
the Print Department to illustrate meth- 
ods used during pelitical campaigns to 
arouse popular enthusiasm and _ interest. 
Broadsides, posters, campaign periodicals, 
party text-books, songsters, medals, badges, 
envelopes were grouped about a nucleus of 
caricatures, portraits and other pictorial ma- 
terial. Certain interesting characteristics 
were made apparent by the exhibit. The earl- 
iest button shown here was one bearing Fre- 
mont’s portrait; silk badges appear as far 
back as the Log Cabin campaign of 1840; 
the struggle of ‘60 appears to have produced 
the most medals and envelopes, the bitterest 
caricatures are the anti-Greeley ones by Nast; 
it is to be noted also that the campaign pam- 
phlet, now distributed gratuitously and lav- 
ishly, was once regularly published and sold. 
The Greeley-Grant contest even boasts of a 
thick octavo volume, illustrated and bound. 


Newark (N. J.) F. P. L. The library has 
in many ways awakened and is developing the 
interest of readers in New Jersey history and 
its literature, so far as this exists. It pub- 
lishes a short list, which may be used as a 
call slip, on “New Jersey in the Revolution,” 
recording 21 titles of histories and five novels 
in the main library, and six histories and 19 
stories in the young people’s department. 
“The ballad of Daniel Bray,” one of the best 
of the Revolutionary ballads dealing with 
New Jersey history, has also been printed as 
a broadside, in an edition of 200 copies, sold 
at 30 cents apiece. A display of pictures il- 
lustrating Washington’s winter at Valley 
Forge and other events of the Revolution in 
New Jersey was held for two weeks in Oc- 
tober. 


Newport, R. I. Redwood L. (174th rpt. — 
year ending Aug. 23, 1904.) Added 1451; to- 
tal 47,161. Issued, home use 14,765 (fict. 
10,002). 

The circulation shows a decrease of 969 v. 
from the previous year; “since 1901 there has 
been a moderate diminution in the yearly is- 
sue of books for home use,” due in part to the 
restriction on the number of new books that 
might be drawn at a given time. This dim- 
inution “shows that a large part of the bor- 
rowers desire new books and, lacking them, 
they do not to any considerable extent resort 
to the older works in the library.” On the 
other hand, as regards general circulation, the 
greater part of the borrowing is from the 
older books. “The use of reference books has 
largely increased during the past year.” Some 
loss of books by theft is reported, though 
free access to the stack has been restricted. 
Owing to mutilation of the art periodicals, the 
current numbers have been removed from the 
open shelves of the reading room. 

Additional space, and alterations and re- 
pairs are greatly needed. “Each year it be- 


comes more necessary that room should be 
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provided for the proper storing of newspapers 
and large illustrated papers. At present they 
are tied up in bundles and stowed away wher- 
ever they can be put. This makes it very 
difficult and almost impossible to refer to any 
back numbers.” 

Norwich, Ct. Otis L. (Rpt.—year end- 
ing Aug. 31, 1904.) Added 2169; total 31,151. 
Issued, home use 94,410 (fict. 58.94 %; juv. 
fict. 19.91 %). New registration 884; total 
registration 14,059. 

The circulation shows an increase of 8599 v., 
in books for adults, and a decrease of 1016 in 
books for the young. “With the meagre fa- 
cilities which the library has for supplying the 
needs of young people, it is not surprising 
that the maximum use by this important class 
was reached more than four years ago, by a 
gradual increase, and has since shown a de- 
crease, which, though comparatively insignifi- 
cant, is the opposite of a step in the right di- 
rection. Until young people can have a sep- 
arate reading room, and more conveniently 
shelved books, it can hardly be expected that 
their use of the library can be materially in- 
creased.” 

The year closed shows the largest accessions 
yet made to the library, both in number and 
value of volumes added. To provide needed 
shelf room 2529 v. were moved to the upper 
floor to provide room for books more fre- 
quently used. “This raises, in its mildest 
form, the issue of dead books versus live 
books, a question which will confront the li- 
brary more insistently a few years hence. 
Many of the old books removed to the upper 
floor showed no marks of issue or use during 
the 11 years of their repose on the shelves, 
and none of them had been issued more than 
four times during that period.” 

Oxford, Mass. Larned Memorial L. The 
library building given to Oxford by Charles 
Larned, of Boston, as a memorial to his 
brother, was dedicated on Oct. 5, the principal 
address being delivered by Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright, of Clark University. The building 
is two-storied, of cream-colored brick, with 
trimmings of Milford granite. It cost $30,000. 


Philadelphia F. L. On Sept. 30 the library 
authorities made public the designs accepted 
for the first two of the 30 branch libraries to 
be erected from the Carnegie fund of $1,500,- 
000. Of these, one will be known as the Le- 
high Avenue branch and will cost $90,000, be- 
ing larger than most of the buildings; it is 
to be of Pennsylvania white marble or In- 
diana limestone. The other branch is to be 
located at goth and Walnut streets. Both 
buildings will contain auditoriums. 


Rumford Falls, Me. Carnegie L. The li- 
brary was dedicated on the evening of Oct. 8, 
It was erected at a cost of $10,000, given by 
Mr. Carnegie, and is an attractive red brick 
building, with gabled roof. The librarian is 
Mrs. Martha Leverett Farmer, formerly libra- 
rian of the Plymouth (N. H.) Public Library. 
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Rumney, N. H. Byron G. Merrill P. L. 
The opening o f the library building given to 
the town by Miss Adelaide L. Merrill, in 
memory of her father, the late Byron G. Mer- 
rill, took place on Oct. _. \ reception was 
held by Miss Merrill and the library trustees 
at the library, for the townspeople and other 
invited guests, and there was a large attend- 
arce of out-of-town visitors. The building, 
which cost $16,000, is in the old Colonial style 
of architecture, one story above a furnished 
basement, of brick with granite trimmings. 
The first floor, which is finished in quartered 
oak, contains general and children’s reading 
rooms, delivery room, librarian’s office, refer- 
ence room and a stack room with a shelf ca- 
pacity of 10,000 v. In the basement is a well- 
arranged lecture room, with a seating capacity 
of 200, and a recreation room, in addition to 
the usual receiving, unpacking and storage 
rooms. 


St, Joseph (Mo.) F. P. L. (14th rpt.— 
year ending April 30, 1904.) Added 31106, of 
which 2023 were purchased; total 28,049. Is- 
sued, home use, 124,135 (fict. 77.47 %), an in- 
crease of 3690 over the previous year; lib. use 
(estimated) 18,234. No. cardholders 6362. 
Receipts $13,094.17: expenses $12,045.17 
(books $2221.16, periodicals $513.32, binding 
$1027.15, salaries $5701.50, heating $844.22, 
janitor service $958, furniture $570.75). 

A practical, well-arranged report, showing 
an increased use of the library by school chil- 
dren and working people. In the home cir- 
culation “there was an increase in the use of 
class books of 4246 volumes, and an actual 
decrease in volumes of fiction issued of 546. 
Use of fiction was 77.47 per cent. of the total 
issue, as against 80.23 last year. This was 
divided as follows: adult use 63.80, children’s 
use 13.67. The increase in circulation was 
well distributed through the other classes, 
books of travel leading with a gain of 31 per 
cent. This is attributed to the constantly 
growing use by the children of the schools of 
library books as supplementary reading. Prior 
to this year a lack of means prevented much 
work with the children in the grades below 
the high school, but a good foundation for 
this branch of library usefulness has now 
been laid, and the results in the future should 
be more gratifying.” 

The collection of public documents has been 
rearranged, labelled and numbered and dupli- 
cates disposed of. In the regular course of 
cataloging 2192 printed cards from the Li- 
brary of Congress were used, at a cost of 
$18.99; “they are very satisfactory and save 
much time to the library.” Among gifts of 


the year, the library recei “ 800 volumes of 
the office collection of the late E. B. Neely, 
superintendent of the public schools, which is 
especially strong in educational works and 
supplementary reading 

In October last a meeting of the state li- 
brary association was held at the library, 
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vhich has had excellent effec There was a 
tendance ; “264 teachers from the 
attended the se n devoted to 
al ile 360 repre- 
itives from the woman's study clubs were 
resent at another session and participated in 
scussion following papers on the rela- 
of the library to the club 

“In an attempt to reach working men who 
did not use the lhbrary, 73 volumes were 
placed in the reading room of a union labor- 
ing men’s club, in charge of the secretary, 
who was also the business agent of the build- 
ing trades council. Of these, 48 volumes 
were issued g1 times for home use, and there 
was a hall use of 252 volumes. This was the 
ecord for ten weeks (November-January), 
when the secretary left the city and the books 
were returned to the library.” 

San Francisco (Cal.) P. L. The new 
bri we h library no. 2, known as the McCreery 
brary, in honor of the giver, Andrew B. 
Me Creery, was formally presented to the city 
on Oct. 25. The building is situated on Noe 
street, near Market, in a setting of green 
lawns, made possible by the action of the 
park commissioners. Its entire cost was over 
$50,000, and Mr. McCreery’s interest has 
been manifested by other gifts of accessories 
to the surrounding grounds. Mr. McCreery 
was unable to attend the opening exercises, 
but was represented by former Mayor James 
D. Phelan. 

Springfield, O. Warder P. (32d rpt.— 
year ending May 1, 1904.) Added 1493; total 
21,038. Issued, home use 79,497; through the 
27! w cards issued 2047 ; cards 
in use 5290. Receipts $8932.22; expenses, sal- 
aries $3090.50, books and periodicals $1921, 24, 
ual nding $4 1.25, light $270, fuel $252.50 

School collections of about 70 v. each are 
sent to four schools for home use by the pu- 
pils. The librarian recommends subscription 
to the Library of Congress printed cards. 


Ne 
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Stockbridge, (Mass.) L. Assoc. The an- 
nual meeting of the association was held on 
Sept. 24, in the town hall, when W. I. 
Fletcher, librarian of Amherst College, deliv- 
ered an address on “The place and power of 
the town library.” The Leeeg report 
showed a circulation of 11,2 for the year. 
A bequest of $500 received yt the estate of 
the late Henry D. Sedgwick was duly ac- 
knowledged. The librarian, Miss C. P. Wells, 
was reappointed librarian, and R. R. Bowker 
was elected president of the board. 


Wisconsin State Historical Soc., Madison. 
The s2d annual meeting of the society was 
held on Oct. 27, when the usual reports were 
read and officers elected. The report of the 
secretary, Dr. Thwaites, recorded accessions 
of 11,990 titles for the year. This makes the 
present estimated contents of the library 260, 
030 titles. Publications of the year included 
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volumes 1 and 2 of the early series of Wis- 
consin historical collections (reprinted), the 
consolidated index to proceedings, from 1874 
to 1901, and several bulletins of information 
upon special collections or features of the 
library. The construction of the north wing 
is needed to provide sufficient space, and an 
increase of $2500 a year in the appropriation 
is asked for maintenance purposes. 

The institution within the museum of a 
colonial kitchen is recorded. This gives an 
admirable setting to the museum articles 
which have come from colonial times. This 
feature has proved so successful that there is 
contemplated a typical Wisconsin log cabin 
of pioneer days, for the fitting of which ar- 
ticles of interest have already been collected. 

FOREIGN. 

Leeds (Eng.) P. F. Ls. (34th rpt. — year 
ended March 2s, 1904.) Added, ref. lib. 2773; 
lending libs. 18,063; total 242,752, of which 
70,731 are in the ref. lib. Issued, home use 
1,023,985 ; in juvenile reading rooms 85,109; in 
ref. lib. 120,830. Visits to newsrooms are es- 
timated at 2,310,000. Borrowers’ tickets is- 
sued 35,757. 

A special grant of £550 is made by the city 
council for the purchase of technical books. 
The limitation of the penny rate seriously 
hampers the development of the library, and 
effort has been made to secure Parli mentary 
action authorizing an increase of the rate by 
another penny. The continued success of the 
juvenile reading rooms makes it desirable 
that they shouid be extended to the districts 
at present without them. 

Liverpool, Eng. Library Old Boys’ Assoc. 
This association, composed of veteran libra- 
rians and ex-librarians, held its first reunion 
on Monday, Oct. 17, at the Bear’s Paw, Lord 
street, Liverpool, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Thomas Formby, late deputy librarian of 
the Liverpool Public Libraries. There were 
present Mr. Peter Cowell, chief librarian and 
president; G. G. Walmsley, C. Howarth, di- 
rector of the Sheffield Museum and Art Gal- 
lary, and a representative gathering of Old 
Boys, covering a period of over 40 years of 
the library’s existence. The meeting was of 
a social nature, with speechmaking and other 
entertainment. This organization is believed 
to be the only one of its kind in existence in 
the United Kingdom, in connection with a 
public library, and it comprises 60 members. 

, London public libraries. According to 

London statistics, 1903-1904,” published by 
the London County Council, there were open 
in the county of London 609 public libraries, 
including branches, at the end of the year 
1903, besides 13 other establishments pro- 
jected or in course of erection. At the end 
of the year 1902-3 the stock of books avail- 
ble for use in these libraries amounted to 
930,165 volumes, and the issues during that 
year reached a total of 5,848,943. The num- 
ber of registered borrowers was 188,426. 
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New Zealand, Gen. Assembly L.  (Rpt., 
1903-4.) Added 1940. Detailed statistics of 
use of books and contents of the library are 
not given. About 2500 visitors are estimated 
for the year. 

The chief librarian, Mr. Charles Wilson, 
appends a special report upon his visits to 
libraries in Great Britain and America, made 
during his six months’ leave of absence, from 
November, 1903, to May, 1904. The American 
libraries visited, besides those of Vancouver, 
Winnipeg and Toronto, were the Buffalo and 
New York public libraries and the New York 
Mercantile Library; but Mr. Wilson’s chief 
impressions seem to relate to the severity of 
the weather, which resulted in a serious attack 
of pneumonia and prevented further study of 
American library methods. In England he 
gave much time to library visiting and to ar- 
rangements for book purchasing. As a result 
of his observations, Mr. Wilson says: “With 
regard to legislative libraries, | must say that 
in no institution of this kind that I have visited 
do there exist more facilities and conveniences 
at the command of members than are pos- 
sessed by members of the New Zealand Parlia- 
ment. In more than one legislative library I 
found that the institution is conducted purely 
and simply as a reference library, no books 
being allowed to leave the building. In few 
of these libraries are novels bought, and it 
may be taken generally that this library is far 
in advance of other legislative libraries in the 
number of modern works in all branches of 
literature. In certain libraries I have found 
the newspaper or general reading room apart 
from the reference library, and smoking in the 
rooms is not so generally allowed as it is here. 
The rules of this library with regard to the 
supply to members of books — both during the 
session and during the recess — are more lib- 
erally conceived than those of other libraries 
of a similar character. With reference to 
the privileges afforded to the outside public, 
here again we are more liberal. 

“Mention has been made in the press from 
time to time as to the advisableness of sending 
boxes of books to country libraries during the 
recess, and a system of travelling libraries, to 
be worked in connection with this library, 
has found supporters. I may say at once that 
in America and Canada, where travelling li- 
braries were first established, the books are 
never taken from a legislative library for 
circulation through the country. Wherever I 
found the travelling library system in force, 
the books were taken from a separate source 
altogether, and never from a legislative or ref- 
erence library. 

“The Dewey system of classification in 
force in this library has from time to time 
been the subject of adverse criticism. When 
in Canada and the United States I had an op- 
portunity of seeing the Dewey system in force 
in several libraries. Everywhere I found it 
well spoken of, and its use is spreading all 
over America. In England, also, it is coming 
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into more general use. Our modification of 
this system by placing fiction, biography, and 
poetry in alphabetical order was commended 
by several librarians. Similar modification is 
frequent in Amerca. 

“In nearly every legislative library I visited 
I found the staff making complaints of laxness 
in the observance of rules and of consequent 
loss of books. Losses occur in all libraries, 
especially those arranged on the open-access 
system. The New York public libraries, for 
instance, lost last year no fewer than 5400 
volumes. And yet these libraries are held up 


as model institutions!” 


Gifts and Bequests. 


Albion, N. Y., Swan L. By the will of the 
late Mrs. W. G. Swan, the library receives a 
bequest of $10,000. 

Bath, N. Y. Davenport L. By the will of 
the late Hon. Ira Davenport, of Bath, the 
library receives $40,000, the income of which 
is to be used for library purposes, also the 
land known as Cameron Park, on condition 
that the building thereon shall be continued 
to be used as a library and the park to be kept 
as a park as at present 

Berkeley, Cal. University of California. On 
Sept. 30 the university received a check for 
$108,000, being the first payment of the bequest 
for a new library building, left by Charles F. 
Doe. The total bequest is to be 24 per cent. 
of the Doe estate, and is estimated at about 
$600,000. Work on the foundations of the 
building will be begun next spring; it is to be 
of Raymond granite, on the style of California 
Hall and the new Mining building. 


Boston P, L. The library has received from 
the estate of C. W. Folsom a gift of 1067 
letters and manuscripts, rich in material relat- 
ing to New England literary people, including 
letters from Oliver Wendell Holmes, Emerson, 
Fdward Everett, Bryant, Longfellow, Prescott, 
Channing, and many others. 

Cornell University L., Ithaca, N. Y. By 
the will of the late Daniel Willard Fiske Cor- 
nell University receives an estate estimated 
at about $500,000. This includes Mr. Fiske’s 
fine collections of Icelandic and Old Scandina- 
vian literature and history, and his Petrarch 
collection. His other books are bequeathed 
to the National Library of Reykjavik, Iceland. 
Provision is made for funds to maintain and 
increase the Petrarch and Icelandic collections, 
and also the Dante collection previously pre- 
sented to Cornell. This provision includes 
the appointment of an Icelandic amanuensis to 
have charge of the Icelandic collection and an 
additional amanuensis, whose time is to be 
given to the care of the Petrarch and Dante 
collections. A fund is also provided for pub- 
lishing an annual volume relating to Icelandic 
history and literature. The funds provided for 
these purposes aggregate $61,000 Mr. Fiske's 


beautiful villa, near Florence, Italy, formerly 
occupied by Walter Savage Landor, is directed 
to be sold and the proceeds turned over to 
the Cornell library. The Cornell chapter of 
Psi Upsilon fraternity, of which Mr. Fiske 
was a member, is left a fund to supply the 
library of the chapter with fifteen of the best 
periodicals of America and Europe. All the 
residue of the estate is subject to payment of 
certain annuities to Cornell, to be held in 
trust, the income to be devoted to the uses and 
purposes of the university library. 


Lenox (Mass.) P. L. By the will of the 
late Henry W. Taft, of Pittsfield, the library 
receives a bequest of $1000. 

Milton (Mass.) P. L. By the will of the 
late Mrs. J. B. Crane, of Pittsfield, the library 


receives a bequest of $5000 


Pittsfield, Mass., Berkshire Atheneum. The 
Atheneum receives a bequest of $1000 from 
the estate of the late Henry W. Taft, of Pitts- 
field. 


Seneca Falls (N. Y.) L. Ass vc. The library 
association has received from Wilhelmus 
Mynderse, of New York, the gift of a dwell- 
ing — the old Monroe residence on lower Fall 
street —to be altered and adapted for use as 

library building. It is a substantial brick 
house, roomy, and centrally located. 

Carnegie library gifts. 

Athol, Mass. At a special town meeting on 
Sept. 21, it was voted not to accept Andrew 
Carnegie’s offer of $15,000 for a library build- 
ing. A report in favor of accepting the Car- 
negie grant, submitted by the special commit- 
tee appointed to consider the matter, was re- 
jected by a vote of 46 to 36. 


_ Fergus Falls, Minn. Oct. 20, $2500 addi- 
tional, making a total of $15,500 


Librarians. 


Bamey, Arthur Low, B.L.S., New York 
State Library School, class of 1898, was on 
Oct. 18 appointed librarian of the Wilmington 
(Del.) Institute Free library, succeeding 
George F. Bowerman, his appointment taking 
effect Nov. 1. Mr. Bailey is a graduate of 
Tufts College, class of ‘96, and has been sub- 
librarian of the accession department of the 
New York State Library since October, 1898 
He is a member of the American Library As- 
sociation, 


3iInGHAM, Delucena L., librarian of the 
Manchester (Mass.) Public Library, passed 
his ninetieth birthday on Nov. 7. Mr. Bing- 
ham was born in Manchester on Nov. 7, 1814. 
le has been a trustee of the Manchester Pub- 
lic Library for 28 years and librarian for 22 
years. The library was founded by the mem- 
bers of a lyceum and turned over to the 
town in 1871. It has now 11,000 volumes, and 
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Mr. Bingham has been connected with it in 
one capacity or another since the days when it 
numbered 300 v. He is still alert and progres- 
sive in his profession, interested in new ideas 
and suggestions, and in cordial sympathy with 
his younger fellow workers. 


CLENDENIN, Miss Susan M., Pratt Institute 
Library School, 1901 and 1904, has accepted 
the position of head cataloger in the Portland 
(Ore.) Public Library, in place of Miss Har- 
riet B. Gooch, resigned. 


Cotcorp, Miss Mabel, New York State Li- 
brary School, class of 1902, has resigned her 
position as acting librarian of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa to become librarian at the 
Bureau of Entomology, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C 


Cone, Miss Jessica G., graduate of the New 
York State Library School, class of 1895, 
has been appointed assistant librarian at the 
University of West Virginia, Morgantown, W, 
Va. 

Hycen, Miss Dorothea Helene, of the New 
York State Library School, 1903-4, has been 
appointed assistant in the Catalogue Division 
of the Library of Congress. Miss Hygen was 
engaged during the summer in the cataloging 
department of Harvard University Library. 

Mitcuett, Sydney Bandcroft, New York 
State Library School, 1903-04, has been ap- 
pointed cataloger at the McGill University Li- 
brary, Montreal, Canada. 

Pearson, Edmund Lester, New York State 
Library School, class of 1904, has been ap- 
pointed reference librarian at the Public Li- 
brary of the District of Columbia, Washington, 


Prer, Mary Emily, Pratt Institute Library 


School, class of ’96, and at one time librarian 
of the East Orange (N. J.) Public Library, 
died at her home in New York on Oct. 25. 


“Cataloging: and Classification, 


BincuamtTon (N. Y.) P. L. List of recent 

accessions. 20 p. O 

The Boston Boox Co. Bulletin of Btbliog- 
raphy for October contains the first instal- 
ment of “A bibliography of articles relating 
to holidays,” by Robert Morrill McCurdy, in 
which it is intended to include the most valu- 
able material on the legal holidays and festival 
days of the year; “a few other days about 
which questions are frequently asked have 
been introduced for the sake of completeness.” 
This instalment deals with New Year’s day, 
Valentine’s day, and Lincoln’s birthday. 


The Carnecie L. of Atlanta prints in its 
August Bulletin a a and-a-half page list of 
“Southern Americ ana; rare books in the ref- 


erence de partie nt.” 
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Hantscu, Viktor. Die landkartenbestande 
der KGniglichen 6ffentlichen Bibliothek zu 
Dresden: nebst bemerkungen ther einricht- 
ung und verwahrung von kartensammlun- 
gen. xxvil. Beiheft zum Zentralblatt fir 
Bibliothekswesen. Leipzig, Harrassowitz, 
1904. 6-+140 p. O. 


This consists mainly of a list of the more 
important maps in the Royal Library of 
Dresden, and, like all catalogs of large collec- 
tions of these indispensable aids to the study 
of geography and history, is of obvious inter- 
est and value. In the introduction it is 
ones out that much of the map material in 
the larger libraries of Germany still awaits 
proper arrangement and classification, and 
the hope is expressed that the work under- 
taken at Dresden may serve as an incentive 
to other librarians who have collections of 
maps in their charge. As a further means to 
this end Mr. Hantzsch offers suggestions for 
the classification, cataloging and preservation 
of maps, information which he failed to find 
even in the latest and best manuals of library 
economy, such as the second edition of Grasel 
(1902). In Dresden the maps are placed in a 
sort of passe-partout of stiff paper (similar 
to the cardboard mount and mat used for 
prints), and preserved in cases well ventilated 
to keep out mold. A class list (kept in paste- 
board boxes with hinged covers) and an au- 
thor catalog, both on cards, are provided, the 
cards bearing a printed form, with blanks to 
be filled in, a system not unusual in catalogs 
of maps, and found in some catalogs of prints 
as well. Whether used for instruction or for 
purposes of comparison, the author's hints 
will be found lucid and full, and evidently 
based on experience. F. W. 


Havesnitt (Mass.) P. L. A classified list 
of periodicals currently received. 1904. 16 p. 
nar. D. 

Lists 204 titles, and is prefaced with a brief 
note regarding the various indexes to periodi- 
cals. 


New York City, Department of Education. 
Catalogue of books for public schcg! libra- 
ries in the city of New York; graded and 
annotated. [New York] Bureau of Libra- 
ries, 1904. 202 p. Q 
Arranged in separate annotated lists for the 

different grammar school grades, from the 

kindergarten and first grade to the eighth. 

A classed list of “Books for reference and 

teachers’ libraries” follows and an author- 

index, with reference to the grade lists, com- 
pletes the catalog. The selection of books 
has been made with discrimination and good 
sense, and the list covers a really wide range 
of interesting books. It should be suggestive 
to librarians interested in school work. Well 
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printed, with indication of price and of pub 
lisher or jobber through whom the books 
may be purchased. ‘The pretace brief 
practical advice on the organization and man- 
agement of classroom libraries The list is 
the work of Mr. Claude G. Leland, supervisor 
of libraries in the city schools. 


New York P. L. 


illustrating the 


gives 


rid, 


graphical 


List of maps of the wi 
egress of 
knowledge from the e irliest times to the end 
Lenox 


of the 17th century; exhibited in the 
Branch ...on the occasion of the visit 
of the members of the Eighth International 
Geographical Congress New York, 1904 
38 p. S 
Reprinted from the September number of 
the Library Bulletin. 


Catalogue of books 


NEWCASTLE P. Ls. 
in the juvenile section (Central Library.) 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne [1g04.]  10+107 p. S. 
A neatly printed author-and-title list, 

lished in two sizes, h the larger is 


“of which 
uniform with other recent catalogs, whilst the 
smaller will slip into children’s pockets.” Au- 
thors’ names are given in heavy face type, and 
dates are noted for all books not fiction. The 
list is the first instalment of the revised 
catalog of the Central Lending Library — the 
collection it records having been thoroughly 
re-examined, weeded out, and improved by 
new accessions, 

The Osternout F. L. (Wilkes-Barre, Pa.) 
Bulletin for October contains part 2 of its 
reading list on indoor amusements, 

Prentice, May H., and Power, Effie L. A 
children’s library; selected in behalf of the 
Cleveland Normal School, approved by the 
Cleveland Public Library. Cleveland, Bur- 
rows Brothers Co., [1904.] 2+75 p. D. 
This interesting list records with annota- 

tions, books furnished by the Cleveland Public 
Library to the public schools of that city. 
There are eight divisions, one for each of the 
elementary grades, with from 25 to 8o volumes 
for each grade. The compilers have selected 
with discretion and with sympathy for childish 
tastes; the annotations are on the whole good, 
though occasionally there is unnecessary “pad- 
ding.” The graded list is followed by an 
author and title index, and by a list of publish- 
ers. 

The Sr. Louis P. L. Bulletin for October, 
has short lists of “Books about business,” and 
“Novels and tales of the weird and super- 
natural.” 


The Satem (Mass.) P. L. Bulletin for Oc- 
tober contains three special reading lists on 
“How to make things,” “Peace,” and “Interna- 
tional law.” 

The San Francisco P. L. Bulletin for Oc- 
tober contains a first instalment of a list of 
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Che Scranton (/’a.) P. L. Bulletin for Sep- 
tember contains a second reference list on 
“Literary essays,’ supplementing the list in 
ie June bulletin, and covering English and 


American writers 


The Somervitte (Mass.) P. L. Bulletin for 
October contains a s{ eading list of books 
ind magazine at ) on t cam 
paign 

lhe Sprincrietp ( Mass.) City L. publishes 
1 eight-page | pan,” 
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Bibliography. 

TO HAIN AND Copincer. The fit 
part of Dr, Dietrich Reichling’s “Appendices 
id Hainii-Copingeri Repertorium bibliog: 
phicum: <Additiones et emendationes,” has 
been issued by Jacques Rosentiial, of Munich, 
as a volume of 250 pages. It contains careful 
bibliographical record of 365 incunabula not 


recorded by Hain and Copinger, and numerous 
correct f entries made by them, and 
should -be distinctly valuable to libraries con- 
taining incunabula collections of any import- 
ance. 


mons of 


Cuemistry. Bolton, Henry Carrington. A 
select bibliography of chemistry, 1492-1902: 
miscel- 


second supplement. (Smithsonian 


laneous collections, part of v. 44.) Washing- 


ton, Smithsonian Institution, 1904. 4+462 
p. O. 
Dr. Bolton died on Nov. 19, 1903, while this 


publication was in press, and most of the 
proofreading as well as the preparation of the 
index has been done by Mr. Axel Moth, ot 
the New York Public Library. It carries the 
careful and comprehensive record of chemical 
literature begun by Dr. Bolton in his great 
“Select bibliography of chemistry” of 1893, 
and continued in the “First supplement” of 
1899, down to the close of the year 1902, thus 
covering four centuries and a decade in the 
three successive volumes 

DevuTscue GESELLSCHAFT. 

Vervoeffentlichungen der Deutschen biblio 
Band: Zeit 

schriften der romantik, in verbindung mit 

Oskar F. Walzel herausgegeben von Heinr. 

Hub. Huuben. Berlin, B. Behr’s Verlag, 

1904. 18+30+4-523 p. roy. 4°. 

Geocrapnuy. The bibliography of the geo- 
graphical literature of 1903, published as the 
extra September issue of the Annales de 
Géographie, is now a substantial octavo vol- 
ume of 320 pages. The number of entries, 
997, does not accurately represent the extent 
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of the work, for under one title several pub- 

lications are oiten cataloged. Under number 

595, for instance, are displayed eight ttles of 

books or scientific papers by Sven Hedin. The 

descriptive and analytic notes to the great 

majority of the entries by the editor, M. L. 

Raveneau, and his fifty-four collaborators give 

the work exceptional value for reference. 

Among the subjects of growing interest and 

importance, as shown by the number of pub- 

lications, is colonization. Under this head 
one may get an excellent idea of what is being 
done by the different countries to develop their 
colonial possessions. The index of authors 
contains more than 2000 names.—N ation, Oct. 

20 

Hewins, Caroline M. Books for boys and 
girls: a selected list. 2d ed., revised. (A 
L. A. annotated lists, no. 9.) Boston, A. L. 
A. Publishing Board, 1904. 50 P. D. pap., 
15 ¢. 
Extended, brought down to date, and much 

improved, Miss Hewins’s list is sure of a wide 

welcome and of permanent usefulness. It is 
as valuable in its selection, annotations, and 

point of view tor home or school as for h- 

brary use, and will long remain a standard 

in its particular field. 

Hurt, Albert. Die inkunabeln der bibliothek 
des stiftes Schotten in Wien. Wien, Wil- 
helm Braumiiller, 1904. 10+271 p. 8. 

ITALIAN DRAMA, Salvioli, Giov. and Carlo. 
Bibliografia universale del teatro dram- 
matico italiano, con particolare riguardo alla 
storia della musica italiana, contenente i 
titoli e l’analisi di tutte le produzioni dram- 
matiche pubblicate per la stampa in lingua 
italiana e nei vari dialetti in Italia ed all’ 
estero, dalle origini del teatro italiano e del 
dramma musicale sino al nostri giorni, con 
note illustrative, indici copiosi, app¢ ndici e 
supplementi pe riodici per mantener quest’- 
opera nello stato di attualita. vol. 1. Venezia, 
Carlo Ferrari, 1903. 8°. 7+9324-50 PD. 27. 
50 1. 

ITALIAN HERALDRY. Colaneri, Giustino. Bib- 
liografia araldica e genealogica d'Italia; con 
introduzione del conte Ferruccio Pasini- 
Frassoni, L’Araldica in Italia. Rome, Er- 
manno Loescher e C., 1904. 197153 P- 
1. 

Arranged alphabetically by authors, and 
records over 2000 titles 


Manuscripts. Mazzatinti, Gius. and Pintor, 


Fortunato. Inventari dei manoscritti delle 
biblioteche d'Italia vol. 12 (R. Biblioteca 
Nazionale Centrale di Firenze). Forli, 
Luigi Bordandini, 1902-1903. 
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New ZEALAND. Parsons, Frank. Story of 
New Zealand: a history of New Zealand 
from the earliest times to the present, with 
special reference to the political, industrial 
and social development of the island com- 
monwealth; ed. by C. F. Taylor ( Equity 
series.) Philadelphia, C. F. Taylor, 1904. 
836+24 P. il. 8°, $3 net. 

Incl. bibliography, p. 804-812. 


Perrarcu, The last quarterly issue of La 
Ribliofilia, published by _L. Olschki, Florence, 
is largely devoted to Petrarch bibliography 
There is an exhaustive article on the Petrarch 
codex in the Biblioteca Vittorio Emanuele, 
with facsimiles and full reprint of the text; 
and a second instalment of the extended list 
of the Petrarch collection prepared by Mr. 
Olschki in connection with the recent Petrarch 
celebrations. 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE. Repertorium der tech- 
nischen journal-literatur ; herausgegeben 
im Kaiserlichen Patentanit. Jahrgang 
1903. Berlin, Carl Heijmann’s Verlag, 1904. 
43+1678 p. 4°. 

Visconsin F. L. CoMMISSION. Check list of 
the journals and public documents of Wis- 
consin. Madison, State printer, 1903; 
{1904] 8+179 p. O. 

This list, intended not as a formal bibliog- 
raphy but simply as a basis for collecting and 
cataloging Wisconsin documents, covers all 
the publications of the territory and of the 
state, except those of certain societies to be 
covered later by a special index. The volume 
includes: (1) a schedule of the legislative 
‘ournals and bound set of documents ; (2) a 
full-title check-list of the same, with complete 
analyses of those published during statehood ; 
(3) a tabular check-list of the miscellaneous 
documents; and (4) a tabular check-list ot 
statutes, digests and constitutions. The com 
pilation of the list was carried out under the 
direct supervision of Miss Adelaide R. Hasse 
It is admirable of its kind, and certain to 
prove practically useful. 


Anonyms and Psendonypms. 


“A transplanted nursery,” published by the 
Century Co., as by Martha Kean, was written 
by John M. Gundry, of Cleveland. 

CuHarces Orr. 


Cor. D. Streamer, is said by the New York 
Sun of Sept. 10, to be the pseudonym of 
“Henry Graham, an officer of the Coldstream 
Guards and aide-de-camp to the Governor- 
General of Canada”— author of “Ruthless 
rhymes for heartless homes,” “Misrepresenta 
tive men,” etc. 
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STEEL CARD INDEX DRAWERS 


File your card catalogue safely. The 
additional expense of steel cases beyond com- 
bustible wooden cabinets is too slight to be 
considered in comparison with the policy of 
protection secured. 

Our steel card drawers represent a high 
development in fine drawer work, never stick 
in summer or shrink in winter and for exacting 
hard daily use excel all other forms. 

We can supply drawers in any style of 
case and where desired furnish them in mahog- 
any and oak finishes to harmonize with any 
interior work. Send for Booklet 1142. 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 


; JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 

ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 

We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 

Yours very respectfully, 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
39-41 CHAMBERS STREET, NEw York. 


HENRY JOHN BROWN. 


American Library and Literary Agents. 


THs Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions, 
and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 
sophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are yy requested to test 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates for goods to 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipments 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New York 
Agency. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W. C. 


New York Agency, 45 William Street. 


ANNOTATED LISTS 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Publishing Board, 10’: Beacon St. Boston 
OBJECT: To Secure the Preparation and Publication of 
Catalogs, Indexes, and other Bibliographic Aids. 
BOOKS 
( Literature of American History. Edited by J. N. Larnep. $6.co. 
(Postage 30 cents.) 
Supplement for 1901. Edited by Puitip P. WeLis. $1.00. (Postage 1oc.) 
For Continuation See Below under Catalog Cards. 
Guide to Reference Books. By Atice B. KrorGer. $1.25. (Postage 10c.) 
Bibliography of Fine Arts. By SrurGis and H. E. 
go cents. (Postage 10 cents.) 
Books for Girls and Women. Edited by Grorce Irs. 90 cents. 
(Postage 1o cents.) 
Reading for the Young. Supplement by M. E. and A. L. SARGENT. 
50 cents. Postage 10 cents ) 
List of French Fiction. By Mme. Cornu and W't11AM Beer. 5 cents. 
Books for Boys and Girls. By Caro.ine M. clewins. New edition. In 
preparation. 
A. L. A. Index to General Literature. New Edition. $10.00. (Postage 52c.) 
A. L. A. Index to Portraits. /” preparation. 
Subject Headings for Use in Dictionary Catalogs. $2.00. (Postage 12 cents.) 
Library Tracts on Subjects Pertaining to the Establishment and Main- 
tenance of Public Libraries. 
Why do we need a public librarv ? 
How to startalibrary. By G. E. Wire. 
Traveling libraries. By F. A. HuTCHINs. 
Library rooms and buildings. By C. C. SouLE. 


CATALOG CARDS 


For Various Sets and Books of Composite Authorship. 75c. per 100 cards. 
The following sets only can now be supplied: 

Johns Hopkins university studies, vols. 1-15. $2.44. 

U. S. Geological survey. Monographs, vols. 1-28. 66 cents. 

Bulletins, 1883-1897. $2.78. 

U. S. Geological and geographical survey of the territories. Reports 1-13. 26 cents. 
Miscellaneous publications 1-12. 23 cents. 

American academy of political and social science. Annals, 1890-1901. $5.88. 

Bibliographica, 3 vols. $1.31. 

British parliamentary papers, 1896-99, $13.39. For 1900, $1.86. 70 de continued. 

Warner library of the world’s best literature. $6.00, 

Massachusetts public documents, 1900-1902. $1.60. 

For 250 Current Periodical Publications. Subscription (@) for complete 
series, $2.50 per 100 titles ; (4) for cards for selected periodicals, $4.00 per 
100 titles. Subscriptions may begin at any time, but back cards cannot be 
supplied. 

For 21 Bibliographic Serials. Price same as for series 2. 


For Current Books on English and American History. ‘These titles are 
also printed in pamphlet form. The American history titles, beginning with 
1902, form the continuation of Larned’s Literature of American History. 
The English titles go back to 1897. Price, $2.co per year ; pamphlet, $1.00. 


ANNOTATED LISTS 


§ cents each. 
- $2.00 per 100 if ordered in lots 


of 50 or more. 
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MARTINUS NIJHOFF 


Publisher and Dealer in 


OLD and NEW BOOKS 
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HIS well-known European House was established in 1853, and supplies 
on a continuously increasing scale books, long sets of periodicals, etc., 
to American Public Libraries, Institutions and Book Collectors. 
Special attention is paid to the selection of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Librarians are respectfully requested to send their lists of desiderata. 
Catalogues of new acquisitions and of special subjects are issued at short 
intervals and*sent on application. | 
Large shipments are sent by the cheapest route. Small shipments are made | 
through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense to our customers. | 
Payments to be made directly to Tue Hacue or through our New York || 


MARTINUS NIJHOFF, The Hague, (Holland.) | 


New York Agency, 45 William Street. (formerly 14 Fifth Avenue.) 


For Fastening Loosened Leaves, Nothing Succeeds Like ‘** Saccess.”’ 


fe Success Binder 


Differs from other binders very materially. It 


\ is a strip of white linen stitched through the 
centre; the sewing makes of the linen a cloth 
hinge and the fastened leaf turns as freely as 
though bound in with the book. 


There is no thread to unravel or break as in 
other binders; the moment you see a ‘ Success"’ 
Binder in shape you will appreciate its superiority. Binders are in § yard rolls. 


1 Roll, 25 cts, 1 Dozen Rolls, $2.00 


Sent by mail or express. All charges paid. Order to-day. Subject to return if unsatisfactory. 


Gaylord Bros., syracuse,_N. Y. 
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> 

3 Permit Me 

> 

$ to introduce an 

$ outline picture 1 ins’ 

> \ 

2 of myself, 

> 

2 

> 

P 

2 

2 

$ 

$ at your service. I write true black, stay black forever, and 

@ am proof to age, air, sunshine, chemicals, and fire. I am the $ 
3 only lineal descendant of the everlasting writing ink of the ¢ 
‘ 
$ ancients, and am worthy of my ancestry. > 
° ° 

$ Ask your Dealer for me, or send 10c. for prepaid sample by mail to 

4 

> 

2 CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., ; 

$ MAIN OFFICE: 271 Ninth St.. | BROOKLYN. N. Y., ; 

$ FACTORY: Eighth New York, Chicago, London. 


SPECIAL LIBRARY CATALOGUES 


and lists—we publish the best and most complete 
issued by any bookseller. 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


are carried in our stock, which is larger and more 
general than that of any other house in the United 
States. 


LIBRARIANS anp BOOK COMMITTEES 


receive efficient service, both in the way of infor- 
mation and the supplying of all books. 


Library Department 
A. C. McCLURG & COMPANY, Cuicaco 
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NEW YORK: j LONDON: 
27 and 29 West 23d St. 6, p Putnam S$ Sons, 24 Bedford St., Strand. 
LIBRARY ACENTS. 


ESSRS. PUTNAM have peculiar facilities for handling all library business in- 
M telligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 

Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders for 
American books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without the com- 
mission usually paid by American dealers. 

Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy all 
books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books inevery depart- 
ment of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of the day. 
Their business experience covers more than half a century. 


NEUMANN BROTHERS 


Established 1879 


Library Bookbinders 


497-505 Pearl Street, New York City 
Hallenbeck Building 
Telephone 4807 Franklin Near Centre Street 
We make a specialty of the correct arranging and 
lettering of works in foreign languages 
SPECIAL ORDER WORK IN CLOTH AND ALL KINDS OF LEATHER 


Estimates Given 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO. Ltd. 
PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARY AGENTS, 


Dryden House, Gerrard Street, W., London, Eng., 

Having extensive experience in supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Miscellaneous Requisites, Books (New and 
Second-hand), or Periodicals in all Languages, offer their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRE- 
TARIES, AND OTHERS. Carcful attention given to every detail. Exceptional Facilities for 
obtaining Foreign and Scarce Books, BINDING OF EvERY DESCRIPTION UNDERTAKEN. Periodicais 
- see Newspapers Promptly Supplied as issued. Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowes: 

ates, 


TERMS ON APPLICATION, ALSO LIST OF LIBRARY APPLIANCES, HANDBOOKS, ETv. 


Publishers, Importers, and Booksellers 
153, 155, and 157 Fifth Avenue, - New York City 


We invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to an extensive and complete stock 
of English and American books of all publishers supplied at the lowest market rates. 
Foreign books imported free of duty. Special attention given to obscure and 


out-of-print publications. 
Correspondence solicited. Send for catalogues and specimen copy of Tur 


Lamp, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors, and literary affairs. 
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H.SoOTHERAN & Co., 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, dill- 
gence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great, 
Established 1816, 


‘ A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (‘‘Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature,”) post free. 


140 Strand, W. C., and 37 Piccadilly, W.: London, 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICODE and A BO. 


: OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


has grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than any 
other American retail house, and our New York store is a close second. 
The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and where 
4 books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowest 
possible prices. 
i Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the very best. New 
books are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publishers’ prices. 
Our NEW BOOK CATALOGUE is ready. Kindly let us know if you wish a copy. 
PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 


We Do Not Ask Much 


Just a trial order or a chance to price a list for you. 


It is expensive to ask this privilege in this way, but 
it costs you nothing but a postage stamp to test us. 
We are confident of the completeness of our stock, 
the efficiency of our service and the outcome of this trial. 


Library Department of 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Booksellers 


33-37 East 17th St. (Union Square North), New York 


The Dura Library Binding 


Is acknowledged by many Librarians as 
the strongest binding in use, it is the out- 
growth of THE WALES IMPROVED 
BOOK-BINDING. (Pat. June 7, 1898.) 

ock-Binding. Pat. June?, ieee, YOu have not seen, or tried this binding, 
State Rights for Sale. you are not doing the best for your 
Library. Soliciting a trial order from you, I am, yours truly, 


J, RUFUS WALES, 40 Shawmut Ave., Marlborough, Mass. 
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50,000 Standard, Rare and Gurious Books 


Suitable for Libraries 


American First Editions. Old English Books. Standard 
Sets. Scientific, Art and Mechanical Works, Etc., Etc. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO LIBRARY WANTS 


THE THOMSON-PITT BOOK 60. Ave, New York City 
Phone, 2127 Columbus 


| A. GEIST 


Pror. Dk. DIETRICH REICHLING 
Library ‘Bookbinder 


APPENDICES AD HAINII-GOPINGERI RE- 
PERTORIUM BIBLIOGRAPHICUM. Addi- 

High Class Binding of Ewery Description 
455 Sixth Ave., New Verk 


tiones et emendationes. Fars J. 
Very important bibliographical item containing a full 
description of 365 incunabula entirely unknown to Hain Our work is of the highest standard, and cannot be ex- 
eno of bale Geube. very many corrections and annota- celled | by anyone. Prompt attention given to mail orders. 
700 pages, WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
Munich, Bavaria, Germany - - 10 Karl Str. F h AND OTHER B k 
Jacques Rosenthal renc FOREIGN OOKS 
Catalogues of scarce and valuable books, mss. and Sixth Ave. & 48th St. bad New York 


prints to be had licat 
No Branch Stores. Send for Catalogues. 
: 
STANDARD INDEX CARD cA. } A “L ARY Sc graduate, several years’ 
we 1) experience as organizer and cataloger, is open 
Tor TOS Ancn Stacer, PHita., Pa. to an engagement. Address Graduate, Lisrary 
RECORD, TAB & GUIDE CARDS. | 
Plain Prnted holed & Accurately lieCut for all 
makes of Cabmels Quahty Liecutan dé Arampiness i BOOKS WANTED. 
Cuara Odd Size Guides any Pryectons or Library University of Washington, Seattle. Wash. 
\ Subdivisions Palladino, L, B., Indian and White in the Northwest. 
4 Paces ‘ 1894, Murphy, Baltimore. 
C5 C8 ) © Baylor Univ. Lib, Waco, Tex. 
Library Journal, Apr., 1902. 


— ——____— Brooklyn Institute Museum Library. Eastern 
Parkway, Brooklyn.N. Y. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF INDEXING Set of International Archives (of Ethnology). 
lowa College Library, Grinnell, la. 
By MARY PETHERBRIDGE (Nar. Sct. Trtros) Knight, R. P., Symbolical Language of Ancient Art 
(Indexer of the East India Company's Records, and Mythology. 


The Drapers’ Company’s Records, 
The Warrington Corporation Records, etc., etc.) Library of Congress. Washington. D. C. 
Hartshorne, F. C., Railroads and the Commerce 


Price, $1.25 net Clause. Phila., University of Penn., 1892. 
Published by THE SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 52a Conduit Street Univ. ef Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


Lonvon, W., Exctawp | Laws of Indiana Territory, 1801-1806, 1886. 


Univ. of Pennsylvania, Phila., Pa. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS Years 188s) 1886, 1888 and 1880 


A SPECIALTY. 


Largest Stock in Existence. SPECIAL NOTICE. 


W. H. LOWDERMILK & CO., FOR SALE.—Large private collection of music and 


music literature adapted for a reference library. 
1424-6 P Street, Washington, D. C. Address Music, care of Liprary JOURNAL. 
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1 Barclay Street, 


LIBRARY TRADE A SPECIALTY 


CORA E. McDEVITT’S 
Bargain Book Shop 


NEW YORK 


We deal largely in publishers’ ‘remainders, English and American, and always 


have rare bargains in sets of standard authors. 


We buy in large quantities, there- 


fore procuring sets at very low prices and are able ‘n turn to offer them at a discount. 
of from twenty-five to sixty-six and two-thirds per cent, and sometimes greater. 


We offer this month : 


RAEBURN, SIR HENRY: By Sir WaLtTEeR ARMSTRONG. 
Biography by J. L. Caw, Curator of the National Portrait 

7° photogravures. 


R. A. M. Stevens. 
Gallery of Scotland. 


Introduction by 


Published at S25. co net 
. - $8.00. 


NORTHWARD OVER THE GREAT ICE: By Lieut. R. E. maa, 800 half 


tones from Peary’s own photographs. 


Co., Publishers. 


Maps and diagrams. 2 vols. F. A. Stokes 


FAMOUS NATIONS SERIES: Published by G.[P. Putnam's Sons. Two 


stories to each volume—each story complete. 
Published, $3.00 vol. 


left, Send for list of titles. 
volumes.... 


Only a few of the 10 volume sets 
Our price per set, 10 
.. $9.00 


SEND FOR LATE 


BARGAIN SHEETS 


WEBSTERS DICTIONARY, 


Includes in the New Edition 
25,000 NEW WORDS, Etc. 
New Gazetteerof the World 
New Biographical Dictionary 
Edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education. 
2380 Quarto Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 
New Plates Rich Bindings. 


GET THE BEST 


Also Webster's Collegiate Dictionary with 
1116 ae 1400 Illustrations. Size: 7x10x25q in. 

Special Thin Paper Edition De Luxe 
Printed m the same P plates as regular edition. It has 
limp covers and round corners. Size: 5 4 x8%x1¥ inches. 


FREE, “A Test in Pronunciation," instructive 
and entertaining. Also illustrated pamphlets. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO.,, 
Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


‘The Astor Edition of Poets. 


| Is the best for schools and libraries. 93 vols. 
| List price, 60 cts. per vol. (Price to libraries, 
40 cts.) 

Send for List. 


Standard Authors in Sets 


Balzac, Bronté, Bulwer, Carlyle, Cooper, De 
Foe, Dickens, Dumas, Eliot, Fielding, Gibbon, 
Guizot, Hawthorne, Hugo, Irving, Macaulay, 
| Poe, Reade, Ruskin, Scott, Shakespeare, Smol- 
| lett, Thackeray, Tolstoi. 


Send for Descriptive Booklet 


Pocket 
Handy Volume Classics, 
Used by schools and libraries everywhere. 155 
volumes. List price, 35 cts. per vol. (Price to 


libraries, 25 cts.) 
Send for List. 


Shakespeare's Works 


To be completed in 40 handy volumes, size 

4'4x614. Sold separately. Cloth, net, socts.; 

limp leather, net, 75 cts. (Postage 5 cents.) 
Send for Descriptive Booklet. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY 
426-428 West Broadway, New York 
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HENRY MALKAN, 
TO LIBRARIANS: 


We are steadily extending our business with Libraries, and we can truth- 
fully say that Librarians far and wide are appreciating the way we do business. 
We can also say that in all our dealings with Libraries—embracing over five years 
—there has not been even a single instance where has arisen a serious difference 
of any kind. Our prices are obviously lower than those of other houses—a fact 
of which a trial will convince you. Our deliveries are remarkably prompt, and we 
are enabled by our broad facilities to fill the largest and most miscellaneous orders 
with speed and practical completeness. 

We respectfully request Librarians to afford us an opportunity of proving the 
above by quotations or by filling orders, entirely subject to approval. Once dealing 
with us, we have found, means, in almost every instance, constant dealing. Call in to 
see us when you are in New York, and inspect our unequalled Library Department. 


A FEW SAMPLES OF OUR BARGAINS: 


YOUNG FOLKS’ LIBRARY. Selections from the Choicest Literature of All 
Lands: Folk-Lore, Fairy Tales, Fables, Natural History, Wonders of Earth, 
Sea, and Sky, Animal Stories, Brave Deeds, History, Poetry, etc., etc. 3d 
edition. Revised in conference by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Editor-in-Chief, 
Wm. Jewett Tucker, H. W. Mabie, Henry Van Dyke, and Nathan H. Dole. 
Thousands of fine colored plates, portraits, wood engravings, etc. 20 vols. 
8vo, decorated cloth extra, gilt tops. Boston, 1902. Published at $45.00 nef. 


YOUNG FOLKS LIBRARY. The same. 20 vols. in half morocco extra, gilt 
backs and tops. Published at $60.00 me#. Our Price 
*A positive desideratum for any well-equipped library. 


STODDARD’S LECTURES. 10 vols., with the two supplementary volumes, lately 
issued. Most profusely illustrated with thousands of choice half-tone plates 
and cuts. Together, 13 vols. 8vo, half morocco extra, gilt tops. Boston, 
1904. Published at $39.00 me#. Our Price. $31.50 
*Sets of the above are seldom offered by a bookseller, af any price. 


LIBRARY OF INSPIRATION AND ACHIEVESIENT. Edward Everett Hale, 
Editor-in-Chief. Success and How to Win It; Choosing a Career; Health 
and Athletics; Reading and Home Study; Men of Achievement; Heroes 
and Heroism; Patriotism, etc., etc. Many colored plates, portraits, etc. 
ro vols. 8vo, half morocco extra, gilt backs and tops. New York, 1902. Pub- 
lished at $40.00 met. Our Price 


*A work of great interest and incentive power tothe young. Contributions by leading 
specialists and notable characters in all walks of life, such as President Roosevelt, 
Grover Cleveland, Nicholas Murray Butler, J. A. Riis, Sir Thomas Lipton, etc., etc, 


Our November catalogue, fairly crowded with choice bargains, will be ready 
in about two weeks’ time. Have your name put upon our list, in case you do not 
already receive our catalogues. 


HENRY MALKAN, 


1 William Street, Hanover Square, New York 
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